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SPECIAL FEATURE 
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The whole family 


is protected with © 
John Hane 


FEATURES 


Dad has permanent insurance. 
Mother has permanent insurance. 


Term Insurance? for the children. Convertible 
without medical examination at age 25 to any 
limited payment life or endowment plan up to 5 
times the original Term amount. New-born 
children automatically included at no extra cost. 
In event of Dad’s death, Term Insurance is 
fully paid up to age 25. 


Double Indemnity Benefits automatically included 
for both Dad and Mother. 


Waiver of Premium Disability Benefit automatically 
included for Dad. 


Mother’s insurance fully paid up at Dad’s death. 


Values of permanent insurance available for 
retirement or emergency use. 


ADDITIONAL RIDERS AVAILABLE 
TO MEET VARYING NEEDS 


@ For Dad’s insurance — 
Family Income — 12 variations available 
OR 


Level Term, 10, 15 or 20 years, for $3,000 up to 
2% times his basic amount. 


For Mother’s insurance — 
Level Term to Age 65 for an amount from '» to 
2 times the amount of her insurance. 
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One unit of 
Family Policy provides: 


PERMANENT WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 
For Dad $5,000 
For Mother $1,000 


TERM INSURANCE TO AGE 25? 
For each child $1,000 


Policy available up to maximum of 3 units 


Tincludes all children under 18 years of age at date of 
insurance application. The full amount is provided from 
ages 6 months to 25 years and one-fourth of this amount 
from age 15 days to 6 months. 


The Select Ordinary Plan is described. There is also a 
Multiple Protection Family Plan with different features. 











ISSUE AGES 


Husband age 18-55 and Wife age 16-55 provided she is not 
more than 20 years younger nor more than 10 years older. 


PREMIUMS REDUCED FOR FIRST THREE YEARS 


First dividend payable at end of third year may offset 
premium increase at beginning of fourth year. Premium 
also reduces when Mother reaches age 65 or at her prior 
death. 


Available throughout the United States except in 
Massachusetts and Missouri. 


—_—s” 
MUTUALJZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1685 


w 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 18666 


w 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS 


ORGANIZED 1652 


w 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


OPGANIZED 1906 


wv 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1676 


w 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 
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Home Olfice: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK |. NEW JERSEY 
Western Department |! 20 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 
Pacific Department. 220 Bush Street San Francisco 6, Calf 
Southwestern Department 912 Commerce St , Dallas 22, Tex 


Canadian Departments 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3,B C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St. Son Francisco 4. Calit 
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GENERAL AGENTS... 
LIFE * ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION - GROUP 


—- 
‘J 
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WE’RE BUILDING 
IN THESE STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA ¢ OHIO 
ILLINOIS ¢ INDIANA « MARYLAND 
DELAWARE ¢ KENTUCKY 
TENNESSEE © ARKANSAS 
LOUISIANA © MISSISSIPPI ¢ FLORIDA 
MINNESOTA ¢ VIRGINIA * MICHIGAN 
GEORGIA * SOUTH CAROLINA 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR UNUSUAL 


MONEY-MAKING PROPOSAL 


More Advertising ... 


We help you develop sales potential 


More Competitive ... 
L.I.C.A. offers a complete portfolio — 


policies filled with unusual selling fea- 
tures—loaded with advantages you can 
get your teeth into—and really S-E-L-L! 


More Merchandising .. . 

We offer a hard-hitting, sales producing 
program, from “mail to sale”. Everything 
furnished to you without charge. 


through local advertising, direct mail, 
quality-lead programs. 


More Money For You... 

This is truly a “ground floor” situation. 
L.I.C.A.’s vigorous building program 
spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y for you! 


WRITE 


Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


Life Insurance Company of America 


Wilmington 99, Delaware * Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 


LIFE > A and S «+ GROUP + HOSPITALIZATION 
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Why the Institute of Life Insurance 
is continuing its 
anti-inflation campaign this fall 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President, Institute of Life Insurance 


This Fall the Institute of Life Insurance will continue its anti-inflation advertising program 
on a broader basis than the messages which appeared this Spring. Because the question 
of inflation is so vital to the nation’s future, the Institute is taking this space to explain 
why the program is being continued and the thinking that went into its preparation. 


I is axiomatic that the life insurance business has a 
moral responsibility to do what it can to help protect the 
purchasing power of the dollar. On behalf of its policy- 
holders and their dependents, life insurance must stand 
in the front ranks of the fight for a stable dollar. Demon- 
strating recognition of this responsibility, 5 of the 14 
annual Co-operative Advertising Programs have carried 
anti-inflation messages to the American people. 

Today the stability of the dollar is being challenged by 
creeping inflation. This threatens the future financial 
security of every American. Therefore, with the approval 
of its Planning Committee and the Board of Directors, 
the Institute will continue to discuss this issue directly 
with the newspaper readers of the country. In a series of 
messages, people will be reminded what they, as in- 
dividuals, can do to help head off inflation. 

Here are five reasons why the Institute decided to 
maintain the anti-inflation program in this, the fifteenth 
year of the Co-operative Advertising Program: 


Surveys show that a majority of the American 
people are now aware that a state of inflation exists 
today. What is needed at this time is to alert them 
to measures that can and must be taken if inflation 
is to be checked. 


Life insurance promises dollars for future delivery. 
The business has a moral responsibility to its 106 
million policyholders and their beneficiaries to help 
preserve the purchasing power of those dollars. 


The American people will respond to a business 
which allies itself with them by spearheading a 
drive to hold down the prices of the things they buy. 


A positive program creates an environment which 
will cause other businesses and organizations to join 
in the fight against inflation. Obviously, no one 
business can win this fight alone. But as others join 
—and some already have—more and more weight 
will be brought to bear on one of the major 
problems in our economy. 


5 Last Spring’s anti-inflation messages by the Insti- 
e tute received nation-wide endorsement, as evidenced 
by hundreds of editorials and letters. 


How the Institute of Life Insurance is Continuing 
its Anti-Inflation Campaign This Fall 


The Institute believes that the best way to defeat inflation 
is to enlist the public’s participation in the fight. 

Beginning the week of October 14th, a series of 14 
advertisements will start in 540 newspapers throughout 
the country. One of the advertisements is shown, in re- 
duced size, on the facing page. Every one of these mes- 
sages will be aimed at outlining to the citizens of the 
United States what they can do to help stem the rising 
tide of inflation. 

The ads will counsel wise buying, increased saving, and 
a closer watch on government spending—federal, state 
and local. Some will discuss the need for greater pro- 
ductivity on the part of employees and employers. And 
each will make the following statement: 


Why the life insurance companies 
are bringing you this message: 


©7106 million policyholders have made life insurance America’s 
most widely used form of thrift. In the interest of these policy- 
holders—in the interest of all of us—the life insurance companies 


feel they have a duty to help preserve the purchasing power 


of the dollar.” 


We believe that something can be done about inflation. 
We ask the assistance of all life insurance people in 
doing it. 

Materials to tie the home office and field forces of the 
nation into this campaign are now being distributed— 
and on a wider basis than ever before. The extent to 
which you actively use these materials can play an 
important part in broadening the effect—and the success 
—of the Institute campaign. 


May we count on your co-operation? 
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All Insurance Companies are the same 
: But P.N. is different 








All Insurance Companies are the same 
But P.N. is progressive 


3, 





All Insurance Companies are the same 


These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


George W. Lane, Jr., assistant vice 
president of Metropolitan Life, 
has been elected president of 
the International Claim Asso- 
ciation. Turner O. Houston, as- 
sistant secretary of Peninsular 
Life, Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been elected vice president. 


Robert K. Ryan has been elected 


board chairman of Peoples Life 
of Frankfort, Ind. Maurice 
Hartwell, former executive vice 
president, has been named pres- 
ident succeeding Mr. Ryan. 
Harold W. Smith, in addition to 
his present post as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, has been 


But P.N. is profitable for 
producers 


William F. Shepard has been ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Self Insurance of the 
N. Y. Workmen’s Compensation 
3oard for a three-year term. 
Mr. Shepard is secretary of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

John F. Idler, formerly with the 
London Assurance Group, has 
been elected president of Amer- 
ican Mercury, Washington, D.C. 


appointed secretary. 


Samuel A. Fitch has 
been advanced to 
vice president and 
counsel for John 
Hancock Life, in 
charge of the in- 
vestment law staff. 








Hendon Chubb has retired as se- 

M. S. Niehaus has nior partner of Chubb & Son. 

Pn ~. Plife, He is retaining his association 

Jacksonville, Fla. with the firm as partner emeri- 

With the company tus, and will continue to serve 

for 30 years, Mr. as board chairman of Federal 

Niehaus had been recah 

executive vice presi- Insurance and Vigilant Insur- 

dent and treasurer. ance, 

William H. Walling has _ been 
elected board chairman of the 
New York Printers and Book- 
binders Mutual Insurance. Rob- 
ert J. Lotito has been made a 
director and _ executive vice 
president. 

Mark Kemper has been elected 
financial vice president of 
American Farmers Mutual in 
the Kemper Group. Charles H. 
Halsey has been named vice 
president, and Roland E. Swen- 
son is now treasurer. 

A. Brannon has been named 
resident vice president of Amer- 
ican Home Assurance and its 
affiliate, Insurance of the State 
of Pennsylvania. He will head 
the company’s newly opened 

Continued on page 8 





Joseph W. Sargent has_ been 
named president of Jefferson 
Insurance of New York. He suc- 
ceeds James Mather, who has 
retired, after 50 years in in- 
surance. 


And another agent has been won 
over by the aggressive leadership 
of the Pacife National Group. 


Morgan B. Brainard, chairman of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, died August 28. He was 
78 years of age, and had been 


PACIFIC NATIONAL ‘=f s=ssne ators 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Robert E. Lehman has_ been 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


elected president of St. Paul 
Mutual, having formerly been 
MANUFACTURERS CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


secretary-treasurer. Succeeding 
Philadelphia, Penn. * Skokie, Il]. « Atlanta, Ga. 





Mr. Lehman to the latter post 
is Harry L. Hord, former assis- 
tant secretary. 
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We 
salute 


a career 


man... 


We are proud of the election of ALBERT C. 
ADAMS to the office of President of the National 
Association of Life Underwiters. 


In his tireless efforts on behalf of NALU he has 
matched the zeal which always has characterized 
his career with the John Hancock. 


His selection to the position of leadership is a 
tribute to all career life underwriters. 


"atm ds 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








| These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


South Atlantic branch in Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

James L. Whitt, CLU, has been 
named to the new post of train- 
ing director for Shenandoah 
Life. He had been manager of 
the company’s Knoxville, Tenn., 
branch. 


Irving S. Wolfson has been ap- 
pointed group actuary for Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, and 
C. Norman Peacor as associate 
group actuary. Both have been 
with the company since 1950. 











J. Richard Ward, 
superintendent of 
agencies for Equi 
table Life of lowa, 
has been named 
agency vice presi- 


Bankers National Life \ dent cag oer 
of the executive 
has the prescription! 





committee. 


Irving Williams, 84, editor emeri- 
tus of Rough Notes magazine, 


NO REDUCTION IN COMMISSION and retired vice president and 
BECAUSE OF REDUCED RATE! secretary of the Rough Notes 
Company, died September 8. He 
ein P m several | s 
Cure your rate headaches was the author of Papa — 
: ; , on insurance, and was also 
with x Select Risk Ordinary known as a writer for teen-age 
Life designed for your select hovs. 
clients. ‘ ae 
Richard E. Smoker has joined All- 
Complete the coupon below state’s home office staff as re- 
and get your all-in-one pre- search director. Mr. Smoker 


sentation...includes rates, was formerly manager of the 
consumer research department 
of the Mercury division of Ford 
Motor Company. 





values and sales track. 


Paul B. Guenther has been ap- 
7) pointed assistant manager— 
A ‘ - ‘ y r 

& ray . comptroller of the New York 

OV Ze 4 ha teovdl Fire Insurance Rating Organi- 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY zation. Robert C. Hayden has 

MONTCLAIR. NEW JERSEY been named assistant manager— 

research. James E. Blowers is 

assistant manager—public pro- 
tection. 


es eee @ ee ee eS SB eS ee eS ee ee ee 


& 


¢- P. McElgunn, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hong- 
kong branch for the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. 
He replaces Bowdre P. Mays, 
Jr., who has completed over 
three years of services in Hong- 
kong, and will return to New 
York for reassignment. 
Continued on page 10 
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crack 


Compensation risks are often tough 

nuts to crack. When losses have been high and your carrier 
boosts the rate or cancels, you have a very real problem. 
You need Bituminous, with its open-minded underwriting 
viewpoint and the best safety engineering service in the 
business. Chances are Bituminous can reduce losses, 

keep rates in line, make renewals easy. Hit °em hard 


with Bituminous. 


BITUMINOUS 
Bizq) CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation and Liability Lines 


October 1957 





These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


Victor Muscat, president of Victor 
Metal Products Corporation, has 
been elected president of the 
recently organized Reinsurance 
Investment Corporation, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Robert L. Huf- 
fines has been named _ board 
chairman, and Maj. Gen. Walter 
J. Hanna, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

:. Albert Lawton has been elected 
president of Bankers Security 
Life. He was formerly presi- 
dent of Security-Connecticut 
Life and its affiliates. 

Samuel H. Wolcott, Jr.,  presi- 
dent of Consolidated Investment 


Trust of Boston, has_ been 
elected a trustee of Penn Mu- 
tual Life. 

] deal E. McKell been 


William has 
elected president of Compania 


WITH CONTRACT BONDS NEEDED Mexicana de Garantias, S. A., 
Both 


and of Canadian Surety. 


EVERY INCH OF THE WAY are subsidiaries of American 


Surety. 


Within the next 13 years, 41,000 miles of new John J. Jackson, a 
e . “ + 6 . id + . 
roads will be built under the Federal Highway pro- Sass ier alias of 


gram alone. Practically every type of contractor underwriting, has 

. E clie 7 : P i been named opera- 

employed on this vast project must furnish Contract tions vice president 

Bonds. In addition, the new roads mean re-location ste wey ate gpa 
of industry—new shopping centers—new schools — New York. 

motels—restaurants. THE chance-of-a-lifetime for 

bond agents! William H. Zweig has been named 

vice president, claims depart- 

Let American Cas- ment of The Travelers. He was 

formerly secretary in the cas- 

ualty claim department. Joseph 

Surety Bonds and all | Thompson has been appointed 

of insurance all lines resident agency vice president 


ualty help you with unex- 
celled bonding experience, 
judgment and know-how 
.. with preferred rates fr everything for Canada. 
for qualified contractors on the Contractors’ . Warren Isom, formerly a repre- 
...and with complete multiple Equipment Floater to th sentative in Omaha for Bankers 
line facilities that enable Comprehensive Liabijj . Life of Nebraska, has joined the 
you to “wrap up” the Policy. Let i Hity Life Insurance Agency Manage- 


know h t Association as consult 
vee ow men ssociation as consultant 
enuire account. We can best help you in the company relations divi- 


sion. 
Paul S. Mills, CLU, has succeeded 
Leroy G. Steinbeck, CLU, to the 
post of managing director of 
AMERIGAN GASUALTY ihe American Boctety af Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. Mr. 
COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE Mills has been manager of the 


HOME OFFICE: READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write Dept. “A.” 


advanced training department 
Continued on page 12 
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THE HOME 
INSURANCE 
COMPA 


JACK BENNY 


on the air for you...CBS RADIO 
every Sunday evening 7:00-7:30 (E.D.S.T.) 


@ THE BENNY SHOW 
PRE-SELLS YOUR PROSPECTS... 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 1S 

TELL THEM WHERE YOU ARE! 


Here is a selling program especially designed to 
help you get your full share of business from the 
10,815,000 listeners the Jack Benny show reaches 
every month. You can sponsor your own selling 
message—directing listeners to your agency—on 
the same CBS Radio stations your prospects tune 
in to hear their favorite comedian. Your local CBS 
Radio representative will be glad to help you to 
plan your own campaign. The more you cooperate 
with the show, the more insurance prospects it can 
bring you. 


October 1957 


PLUS Powerful Advertising in America’s Favorite 
Magazines— The 19,700,000 readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT have been added to the millions of insur- 
ance prospects already being reached for you by The Home 
Insurance Company’s full-page advertising program in 
TIME and other leading publications reaching a total of 
52,476,000 readers! This tremendous combination of 
magazines and radio will reach the eyes and ears of more 
insurance prospects than ever before! Identify your agency 
as the one that readers and listeners in your area are 
being urged to see. 


‘ THE HOME * 


FIRE e AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance ¢ Fidelity and Surety Bonds 








O 
meEWM O 


«AGENTS mBROKERS! 


ahay 
8.1.?.0. Antanas 


is up to $2,000,000 and more 
if needed. 


Te 2 
OMISSIONS ieee. nae 


Engineers, Architects, Adjusters, 


STs and Real Estate Agents. Our 
capacity is up to $500,000 and 


more if needed. 


V ACCIDENT iiimeerterteterere 


disability. Weekly indemnity to 


$1,000 and medical expense up 
to $5,000. 





PACULTATEVE ine TREATY REINSURANCE | 


Loonhart sotil Qon pany, g 


SOUTH AND WATER STREETS + TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3500 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


of Great-West Life in Winnipeg, 
Canada. 


Stanford Y. Smith 
has returned to Lib- 
erty National Life, 
Birmingham, as di- 
rector of manpower 
development. For 
the past four years, 
he had been a con- 
sultant with LIAMA 
at Hartford. 


Col. Leslie R. Shope, advertising 
and press relations manager of 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, has been ap- 
pointed coordinator for the 
1957-58 campaign of the Cru 
sade for Freedom. 

Herbert F. Johnson, chairman and 
president of S. C. Johnson & 
Son, and Dr. John T. Rettaliata, 
president of Illinois Institute 
of Technology, have been 
named directors of American 
Motorists Insurance Company. 

»» A. Brough, vice president, has 
been promoted to the home of- 
fice staff of Pacific National to 
assume executive responsibili- 
ties with Paramount Fire. 
Douglas M. Temple, CPCU, 
former assistant manager, has 
been advanced to Pacific Coast 
manager. 

Anne C. Feeley has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the health 
and welfare division for Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. 

H. Douglas Coo, Hartford Fire. 
has been elected president of 
the Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

Robert A. Butler has been ap- 
pointed fire protection engineer 
representing the Kentucky De- 
partment of Insurance. 

Linwood L. Meacham, previously 
vice president for Columbian 
Mutual Life, New York, has 
been appointed director of 
agencies of The Capitol Life of 
Denver. Latter was recently ac- 
quired as a subsidiary of As- 
sociates Investment Company, 
South Bend, Indiana. Expan- 
sion of operations into the mid- 
west and north central states 
is planned. 

Continued on page 76 
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TO SECURITY 


The Doorway to Security 
is a way of life 
to all career minded 


Western and Southern members 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A’ Mutual Company Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The click of the switch that lit the lights in New York on September 4, 1882 was 
far more significant than it appeared at the time. It did more than show electricity 
had become a household servant, it ushered in a mechanical era that was to change 
all concepts of insurance protection. An era in which Chubb & Son, organized just 
six months before, was to play an important part. 

At first the new firm’s interest was largely ships. but its willingness to apply 
fresh thinking to the challenge of the times soon broadened its scope to the point 
that its business today is world wide and includes almost every form of insurance. 

This year, in celebrating its 75th anniversary, Chubb & Son with a continuity 
of management and tradition continues to look ahead and plan ahead to meet the 


challenge of a new era—an era of electronics, supersonic speed and atomic power. 


Ge 
s ® 
= 8 Cc H U B B & SO N , Underwriters 
"3 Sf 90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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. to continue our constant and unremitting effort 
to discover ways and means to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the /ife insurance dollar...” 


Philip: Burnet Adolph A. Rydgren Dr. Claude L. Benner 
President 1907—1932 President 1932—1949 President 1949— 


These words of the late Philip Burnet, 
founder and first president of Continental 
American Life Insurance Company, ex- 
press the basic philosophy that has guided 
the company for half a century. Adopted 
when Continental American was incorpo- 
rated on June 6, 1907, it is a philosophy 
from which the company management 
has never departed. 


Under the leadership of its three presi- 
dents, Mr. Burnet, Adolph A. Rydgren and 
Dr. Claude L. Benner, the company’s ef- 
forts to stretch the protection power of the 
premium dollar have resulted in bringing 
more adequate life insurance within the 
reach of millions. 


Today, the most dramatic proof of the 
soundness of Continental American's 
basic philosophy is in the growth of in- 
surance in force. In the past three years 
the company added another Aundred million 
dollars to bring its total insurance in force 
to more than $400,000,000—a tangible 
tribute to the vision and soundness of 
Continental American’s leaders. 


@ e 
Continental Chenin Le seemenaeheatiet Seana 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Originators of the Family Income Policy 
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Incroased FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


In terms of total assets, premiums written, and pol- 
icyholders’ surplus The American Insurance Group 
ranks near the top of the list of all multiple line 
insurers. This strong financial position creates con- 
fidence on the part of policyholders, and enables our 
Producers to meet the needs of clients without 
regard to the size of their insurance requirements. 
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The American Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 
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Saihiene for Johnson and Higgins in New York 


siair is a wonderful profession! 


We know that the man who aspires to the profession of life 
insurance selling must be willing and able to absorb a 
wealth of technical knowledge. We know, too, that above all, 
he must master one special skill. The doctor can prescribe a 
bitter pill with a reasonable expectancy that the patient 
will take it whether he likes it or not. The professional life 
insurance man, on the other hand, must diagnose and pre- 
scribe, as well as make his patient like the prescription. If 
he’s successful, he’s mastered the art of salesmanship. 


Our entire training and field supervision program is de- 
signed to build professional life insurance salesmen. From 
kindergarten to post-graduate levels, from the simple pack- 
age sale to the more complex Insured Pension installation, 
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our entire effort builds toward selling, with professional 
status. This, we believe, is the approach best geared to the 
man who wants complete satisfaction, 

prestige and increased income from his 

work. That’s why we believe today 

Berkshire presents the greatest potential 

for personal growth in the industry! 


ERK SHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY °« 1851 
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But what is an 
underwriter’s knot? 


Your electrician could quickly tell you. But he 
probably assumes you already know. 

It’s easy to make this kind of assumption in 
insurance, too. To take it for granted that the terms 
of a New England Life policy are as familiar to a 
prospect as they are to you. Actually, the provisions 
of a contract may require careful explanation to 
make them meaningful. 

Take “settlement options,” for example. These 
can be bewildering to any prospect, until you point 


Sure, I know what 
an underwriter is... 





out the specific benefits of the New England Life 
contract: the broad selection of ways in which in- 
come can be paid and the generous return per dol- 
lar accumulated. 

Simple? Sure — to you. Important? You bet — 
to everyone. 





An “Underwriter’s Knot” is a special knot tied for added 
safety in the two wires of an electric cord, before fastening 
them to the terminal screws of a plug. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mita LF E fee ey 


THE COMPANY THAT POUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1638 
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‘‘Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


spreetate tt 


You know where to turn 


Travel North, East, South or West... when 
you're insured with Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, you always know where to turn for assist- 
ance in time of trouble. Wherever you go, local 
independent agents representing the Com- 
pany are ready to give you all possible help. 

No matter what your difficulty—auto crash, 
personal accident, hold-up—one of these rep- 
resentatives will give you the same conscien- 


tious service as would the Maryland agent or 
broker in your home community who provided 
you with your insurance protection. 

Supporting this service are Claim Offices in 
strategic locations, available around the clock 
to take care of your needs when a loss occurs. 

Remember: because the Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you 
to know him.* 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


* The Maryland does business and has representatives throughout the United States and also in Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Canal Zone, Panama and Cuba. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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4A NEW NAME 


for America’s fifth oldest Life Insurance Company 


4 NEW HOME 





On September 15th, State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts became STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
The replacing ‘‘of Worcester” with ‘‘of 
America” was a name change designed to let 
the original 1844 name catch up with the 
Company’s extensive growth throughout the 
entire United States. 


State Mutual is truly nationwide. It main- 
tains 92 field offices in 62 cities from coast to 
coast, and is licensed to write ordinary, non- 
can sickness and accident and group coverage 
in all 48 States and D.C. 


To us the change in name is a most impor- 


tant one, keeping the old which we so greatly 
esteem and adding a new concept symbolic 
of nationwide stature. 


Further evidence of State Mutual’s forward 
pace is its new Home Office in Worcester 
planned for occupancy in the early fall of this 
year. In designing and equipping this new 
building, every effort was made to provide 
the most modern and efficient workshop to 
serve a constantly growing number of policy- 
holders. The new State Mutual building will 
be headquarters for a highly trained and 
progressive team, now — more than ever — 
ready to serve your needs, the needs of your 
clients and of our industry. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Can you always believe your eyes? 





When watching feats of magic, you're almost in- 
clined to believe what your eyes seem to see. In another 
and far more important way, you can be misled by your 
eyes .. . and not know it. 


For example, some eye disorders develop so slowly 
that they are often not noticed in the beginning. In fact, 
the eyes may seem all right while they are leading you 
into a feeling of false security. 


So, the best safeguard to take against eye trouble 
that you may not suspect is to have your eyes—and those 
of each member of your family—examined periodically. 

It is particularly wise to have a child’s eyes checked 
early in the pre-school years, before eye disorders can 
hamper personality development or interfere with educa- 
tional progress when he starts to school. Today, authori- 
ties estimate that about 9 million school children need 
some form of eye care. 


Adults, especially after age 40, should have their eyes 
carefully examined at least every two years by an eye 


specialist. This is the surest way to guard against 
glaucoma and cataract, the two major threats to the 
sight of older people. 


These eye examinations have an added value. 
They may lead to early diagnosis and control of dia- 
betes, high blood pressure and hardening of the arteries. 
Early warnings of these diseases often appear on the 
retina—the vital “seeing” part of the eye—where blood 
vessels are clearly visible to the doctor. 


The chances for keeping good sight throughout life 
are better now than ever before. The antibiotic drugs 
work wonders against many eye infections, and new 
hormone compounds save sight in some eyes. Sight loss 
due to cataracts can be restored by delicate surgical 
operations in almost 90 percent of the cases. 

Medical progress in sight-saving is a great achieve- 
ment. However, good sight throughout life depends 
largely on what you do to give your eyes the regular 
care they deserve. 





COPYRIGHT 1957 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader's 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 
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The Aetna Fieldman 
Ils a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was one of the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen always have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 

Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen are graduates of the Multiple Line Training 
School for Fieldmen—which covers all phases of property and casualty insurance, with special 
emphasis on the problems and viewpoint of the agent. 

The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusual problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 








Meet Warren L. Wright, Manager, Manchester, N. H. 
— Warren likes music but says the only singing he does is in 
praise of the Aetna. More seriously, he believes in not 
wasting an agent’s time. When he calls he always has some- 
thing worthwhile to discuss—a new form of insurance, a 
new idea or some other constructive suggestion. Warren is a 
past President of the Mountain Insurance Field Club, in 
which organization he has held every office. At present he is 
Chairman of the Policy Revision Committee in his State 
and has lectured on fire prevention, the basic fire policy and 
inland marine coverages, throughout the State. 


. + 
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Meet U. Cone Johnson, State Agent, Omaha, Neb. — 
Next to helping agents build a successful business, Cone’s 
great goal is to have a lawn free of crab grass. He feels the 
latter is the tougher challenge. Cone started his insurance 
career in an agency in his home town of Canton, Texas in 
1935. He joined the Aetna in 1943, received his C.P.C.U. 
designation in 1946 and was in the first Aetna Fieldmen’s 
Training School. After serving as special agent in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana from 1947 to 1953 and state agent in Spring- 
field, Illinois for three years, he was appointed last year to 
his present position as state agent in Omaha. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY « STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Clinton £. Allen, President 








LET US ENGINEER 


HIGHLY PROFITABLE EXTRA SALES 


for you in BOILER and MACHINERY 


coverage 


Practically every plant manager in your area is a worthwhile 
prospect for Employers’ completely engineered Boiler & 
Machinery insurance. And selling involves minimum effort 
on your part. All you have to do is spark the prospect’s in- 
terest with our new point-of-sale brochures. We do the rest. 
Trained Safety Engineers appraise your prospect’s risk for 
our Underwriters ... recommend efficient safety procedures to penser ri se mn ce 
keep loss percentages low. They’ll make as many calls as de- to-understand fashion, how Suplavee’ 
sirable so you can make multiple sales without extra effort. Boiler and Machinery insurance covers 
If you are now selling Boiler & Machinery insurance, it will both direct and indirect losses, and pro- 
pay you to check the advantages of Employers’ completely vides effective lose-prevention engineer: 
engineered plan. If you are not now selling this type of cover- rs alte at 
age, the time to add this highly profitable best-seller is now. 


THE Employers Group 


OF INSURANCE | G9) comPANIES 


Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. - THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. - AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. - THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASS 
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APPEARING 21,840,306 TIMES 


.. fo help roll up more sales 
of this New York Life product! 


Hard-working 
Advertisements 


like this one will be seen 
by millions in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Look, Better Homes & 
Gardens, and Time. 
They’ll help stimulate 
even greater demand for  Jee«=) crue You sno ran 
New York Life products. 4 New York Life's Whole Life policy i for you 


hole Life ar wife and chi 
extra 


New York Life's Whole Life policy 
gives your family at least *10,000 
protection today .. . builds high 
cash values for an emergency or for 
a lifetime retirement income . . . 
all at very low premiums. 


ate cash, if 
1 live, Whole Life stead- 
ily builds high cash and loan values that give 


Best of all, premiums are remarkat 
Whole Life’s *10,000 minimum f 
Permuts savings which are pa 
1 at age 25, for example, the regu- 
for Whole Life is only 
35, it’s 20.80 and at 
. ® 


York. Life’s special monthly p 
ment plan, the 
issued at age 25, 92 


w York Life agent can give you 


complete details. So why not make your 





How to buy ‘10,000 more life insurance 
on a “do-it-yourself” budget! 


family’s security another do-it-yourself proj- 
ect and call him right away? Or send a post- 
card to the address below 


The New York Life Agent 
in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


New York Life 
Insurance @& ( ‘ompany 
SI Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


* Group t 
Accident & Sickness insurance 
Employee Pension Piane 





New York Life 


Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY (J 


iC) FOUNDED IN 1845 


i i . ion Plans 
Life Insurance * Group Insurance * Accident & Sickness Insurance * Employee Pensio 
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A YOUNG MAN TO LOOK UP TO 
IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE 


Six-foot six-inch Daniel McLaren Witten, CLU, is in every sense of 
the word a success at 34 — already earning honors and recognition 
in both his Company and community which many men are satisfied 
to attain over the course of a lifetime. 


A graduate of Williams College; a Lieutenant (jg) in the United 
States Maritime Service during World War II. 


Voted the Cincinnati Agency’s “Most Valuable Associate” within 
his first 10 years as a Union Central life underwriter; a member of 
his Company’s $500,000 Club since 1950; designated a Chartered 
Life Underwriter in 1952; a member of the industry’s Million Dollar 
Round Table and a charter member of his Company’s coveted 
President’s Club, based on his record of producing more than a 
million dollars of life insurance a year since 1955. 

A responsible participant in church and civic activities —- exemplifying 
the type of individual who realizes his ambitions in any business, 
and especially in the life insurance business. Dan Witten sums it 
up this way: “The Union Central has proved to me that life 
insurance is perhaps the only career in which a young man can 
succeed quickly, permanently, and to the full extent of his abilities.” 


a 


A map of Cin- 
cinnati’s future 
expressway system 
holds attention of 
Mr. Witten and Mr. 
Charles Sawyer, 
prominent Cincin- 
nati attorney and 
former U. S. Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 
Mr. Witten is a 
member of the Cit- 
izens Development 
Committee; Mr. 
Sawyer, president. 


Continuous service is an important factor in every success- Dining on the terrace is a frequent summer evening custom for the Witten family. 
ful life insurance career. In the scene above, Mr. Witten Usually, Dan handles the cooking under the experienced and watchful eye of his 
is completing details for expansion and _ liberalization wife, Joan, while seven year old Danny and nine year old Carol voice their 
of a Union Central Group Program for Mr. Albert A. encouragement from the sidelines. Strangely, as evidenced in the above scene, 
Graves, Vice President of a leading Cincinnati company. the aroma of charcoal steak doesn’t appear to disturb Topsy, the pet cocker spaniel. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~- CINCINNATI 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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Join The March To N-A-A-I-C* 


Top Commissions... Level A & H Renewals... 


a Life and Accident & Health Plan for Every Prospect 


More and more discriminating insurance men are 
learning that it’s smart business—profitable busi- 
ness—to work with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 

Our agents are satisfied agents because in our 
70 years of service to personal insurance under- 
writers, Our Commitments have always been rigidly 
adhered to...our relationships personal and friendly. 


Unbeatable Agency Contract—(Ask any North 
American Agent what he thinks of his contract!). 


No Branch Office to compete with you. 


FOUNDED 1886 


Strictly American Agency System. 

Concrete Assistance to get you off on the right 
foot: hard-hitting sales aids, ad mats, promotional 
materials, etc. 


Extra Incentives to supplement your production 
achievements. 
If you are interested in making money—not just 
today, but years from now—write 
S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President 


* _ . . the familiar abbreviation for the North American 
Accident Insurance Company of Chicago—one of America’s 
oldest and strongest stock companies. 


aT American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE « ACCIDENT + HEALTH 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


Nuclear power plant damage insurance amounting to $500 
million is provided under Public Law 256, 85th Congress. Under 
this new law, government insurance will supplement that written 
by private insurers. Premium schedule calls for an annual fee 
of $30 per 1,000 kilowatts of energy canacity. 


Unpaid volunteers will man a network of hurricane warning 
stations for the U. S. Weather Bureau in an effort to help cut 
down high losses due to big winds. In all, some 75 volunteer sta- 
tions from the Gulf Coast of Texas to Nantucket, Mass. will 
supplement established Bureau warning services. 


Final decision on status of variable annuities firms may be left 
to Congress. Federal Judge Robert N. Wilkin holds that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission cannot regulate the sellers. 
The McCarran Act rules out SEC control, he finds. If SEC ap- 
peals, Congress may have to settle the issue. 


Broad-scale social security legislation is ready for Congress to 
examine in 1958. One such measure is H. R. 9467, offered by 
Rep. Forand, D., R. I. It would raise old age and survivors and 
disability insurance benefits by 10 pct. The tax base would be 
lifted to $6,000 to meet the higher costs. 


Many farmers have a source of basic emergency aid, U. S. 
Agriculture Secretary Benson emphasizes. It’s federal all-risk 
crop insurance, under development but not yet available every- 
where. “Insurance,” he says, “is a sound way to protect against 
crop disaster just as it is against other disasters.” 


Metropolitan Life is assisting the government in extending 
credit to finance greater electrical pewer plant capacity in Latin 
America. The firm and the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
each will supply $25 million in credit to back American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc., in this program. 


Per capita spending by state and local governments for public 
welfare, health, and hosvitals reached $35.15 in the 1956 fiscal 
year. Full amount of state and local public welfare sums was 
$3.1 billion, the U. S. Census Bureau reports. Health and hospital 
outlays added un to $2.8 billion. 


Federal insurance trust outlays in the year ended June 30, 
1957, came to $7.2 billion. Biggest item was $5.36 billion for old 
age and survivors insurance. Other major items were $628 mil- 
lion for veterans’ life insurance, $599 million for railroad retire- 
ment, $507 million for employee retirement, and $106 million for 
payments to the jobless. 


August 20—Automobile accidents 
caused by insured motorists 
cost insurance companies more 
than the earned premiums for 
automobile liability insurance dur- 
ing 1956, resulting in a large 
underwriting loss for the com- 
panies writing this form of insur- 
ance, William Leslie, genera! man- 
ager of National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, reported. 

The data for the Bureau’s mem- 
bership of 122 stock companies 
showed that for bodily injury and 
property damage combined, claim 
costs and expenses averaged $108 
for every $100 of premiums 
earned, resulting in an underwrit- 
ing loss of $8 for every $100 of 
premiums earned, he said. 

“The difference by which the 
costs and expenses of claims in- 
curred by insured motorists ex- 
ceeded the earned premiums ex- 
plains why these stock companies 
suffered automobile liability in- 
surance underwriting losses of 
more than $64,000,000 in 1956,” 
Mr. Leslie stated. “Other stock 
companies and mutual companies 
also suffered underwriting losses 
on automobile liability insurance 
during 1956.” 


August 20— (From Washington) 

—U. S. Commerce Depart- 
ment has published detailed 
standards for safety devices to be 
installed on all refrigerators in 
the future. The standards were 
required by legislation passed by 
Congress last year. 

The law requires that all re- 
frigerators, shipped in interstate 
commerce after Oct. 30, 1958, be 
equipped with a safety device 
meeting the new standards. Such 
devices must meet at least one of 
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for insurance men 





by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


three performance requirements: 


They can be opened by exertion 
of no more than 15 lb pressure 
near the latch edge of the inside 
of the door; a turning force of 
not more than 5 in. or 5 lb on a 
knob similar to a conventional 
doorknob will release the door, or 
contain an automatic device that 
permits the door to be opened by 
not more than 15 lb whenever in- 
terior spaces are created which 
would permit a child to enter. 


Merit Auto Rates 


August 26—Formation of a new 

stock casualty company that 
will base its auto rates on indi- 
vidual driving records has been 
announced by Nationwide Insur- 
ance. 

The new multiple-line firm will 
be known as Trans-America Insur- 
ance Company and will be oper- 
ated as a part of the Nationwide 
insurance group. Articles of in- 
corporation were filed in Ohio 
Aug. 22 and applications for li- 
censes will be filed soon. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of 
the Nationwide group, explains, 
“In Trans-America, we plan to 
develop a rating system that takes 
into consideration the driving rec- 
ord—good or bad—of the individ- 
ual. In effect, the better record a 
driver has, the less his insurance 
would cost.” 

Organizational plans call for a 
total investment of approximately 
$2,000,000 in the new company by 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance and 
Nationwide Mutual Fire. 


September 3—Over - the - counter 
sale of life insurance became 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


SIAN flu conceivably could 
A cost the companies issuing 
policies with hospital benefits 

25 million. The companies are 

cooperating with the Public 
Health Service in urging maxi- 
mum immunization and in mak- 
ing sure that priority in the dis- 
tribution of vaccine is given 
areas where cases appear before 
the disease attains epidemic pro- 
portions. While the rate of mor- 
tality is low, life insurance com- 
panies also are concerned be- 
cause at best an upturn in the 
death rate seems inescapable. 

Indications all are that the 
Treasury in January will sub- 


mit its formula for life insur- 
ance company taxation. It is ex- 
pected to follow the lines of the 
1956 law. 


The Voice of America this 
winter expects to broadcast to 
foreign countries the benefits of 
life insurance. Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, will initiate the 
program this autumn by point- 
ing out in a radio address the 
social and economic benefits that 
come to policy holders in the 
United States, where insurance 
in force averages $7,000 per 
family. 





an actuality when Allstate Life 
Insurance Company announced the 
start of business in Illinois. 


Formed by Allstate Insurance 


Company early this year, the new 
life concern began operations in 
all of Illinois except a few south- 
ern counties. 

“Our policyholders now will be 
able to obtain auto, residential 


fire, theft, personal liability and 
life insurance protection in a one- 
step operation through a single 
agent at a single location,” Clar- 
ence B. Kenney, president of the 
life company declared. “This will 
be a great convenience to our 
present and future policyholders.” 
Allstate Life Policy No. 1 went 
Continued on page 30 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 29 
to a “typical American family 
from the population crossroads of 
America,” the Dale L. Huddlestun 
family of Olney, Ill. It is a Mort- 
gage Clearance policy which pro- 
vides that in the event of his 
death the family’s attractive home 
will be free and clear for the wife 
and their two children, Gregory, 
10, and Teresa, 6. 


September 5 — Life Insurance 
Company of North America, 
recently organized affiliate of In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica, issued its first policy in Lex- 
ington, Ky. A Family Life Policy 
was purchased by Stanley Martin 
Saunier, Jr., Lexington attorney, 
and his wife and five children. 
The policy was sold by Samuel 
B. Walton, Jr., of the Walton & 
Nuzum insurance agency, Lexing- 
ton. The agency of Walton & Nu- 
zum of which Mr. Walton is a 
partner is believed to be the 
direct business descendant of 
Thomas Wallace, who became the 
first independent local agent in 
the United States when he was 
appointed by Insurance Company 
of North America in 1807. 


Maine Safety Praised 


September 5—Traffic safety work 

in the State of Maine was 
hailed by a safety authority who 
went on to describe the nation- 
wide highway toll as “the coun- 
try’s most disgraceful waste of 
life, limb and property.” 

Paul H. Blaisdell, traffic safety 
director of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, told 
members of the Maine Association 
of Insurance Agents that in the 
first 90 days of this summer’s 96- 
day-long “Slow Down and Live” 
campaign, Maine’s traffic fatali- 
ties were 21 per cent below the 
figure for last year. 

“The overall traffic picture is 
not so rosy,” Mr. Blaisdell said. 
“Today, the nation has a traffic 
death every 13 minutes—over 40,- 
000 a year; there is a traffic injury 
every 20 seconds—over 1,400,000 
a year; there is a traffic accident 
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Donald A. Hoyt (above, left) and John 
L. Shaw have been made assistant mana- 
gers and vice presidents of the property 
companies comprising the London Group. 


Richard 5S. Cox, 
CLU, (left) has 
joined Life Insur- 
ance of North 
America as director 
of agencies. For- 
merly with Aetna 
Life, Mr. Cox assum- 
ed his new position 
on October first. 


M. D. Melbostad is 
the new controller 
for A. E. Strudwick 
Company, _ reinsur- 
ance brokers. He 
has specialized in 
machine accounting 
for fire and casual- 
ty insurance. 


Dr. Jack C. Keir, 
director of educa- 
tional publications 
of the American 
College of Life Un- 
derwriters, is now in 
charge of the Edu- 
cational Services 
Department. 


Earle N. Lashmet (left, above) and William 
H. Seymour (right, above) have been 
named senior vice presidents of Liberty Mu- 
tual. Gordon S. Pinkham (left, below) and 
Hubert W. Young (right, below) have 
been elevated to executive vice-presidents. 


every four seconds—more than 
11,000,000 a year; 22 million driv- 
ers will go to traffic court this 
year for some moving or parking 
violation, and the economic loss 
from this sorry spectacle will ex- 
ceed $6,500,000. 

“T am convinced that just two 
main courses are open to us as a 
means of finally curing our high- 
way ills,’ Blaisdell said. “The first 
is that of making over the atti- 
tude of the human being who can 
take a well designed and potenti- 
ally safe vehicle on a modern, 
safety-planned highway and re- 
duce it to a mass of rubble by one 
second of carelessness. 

“The second course is that of 
tightly controlling 80,000,000 or 
more licensed drivers through 
strict, hardboiled, relentless and 
impartial traffic law enforcement, 
with the openly avowed purpose 
of keeping the misfits off the high- 
ways in the first place and remov- 
ing from traffic, permanently, 
those who have no regard for the 
public welfare and those who can- 
not or will not live by the rules.” 


September 9—The Board of Un- 

derwriters of Hawaii was 
declared winner of the Fire Safe- 
ty Award Contest. The award is 
presented annually by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
to the state association which has 
performed the most outstanding 
work in fire safety during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Fred B. Foster of Honolulu ac- 
cepted the award from Fred W. 
Westervelt, Jr., public relations 
director of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, at the annual 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 


Ky. Argues City Taxes 


September 9—Franklin County 

Circuit Court, Louisville, Ky., 
continued a stay order issued on 
Sept. 2 in favor of the Louisville 
Board of Insurance Agents, pro- 
hibiting the Kentucky Inspection 
Bureau, as representing the com- 
panies, and State Commissioner 
Cad P. Thurman from enforcing 
regulations under which the Com- 
missioner had ordered that mu- 
nicipal taxes on fire and casualty 
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premiums must be shown separate 
from the premium. 

Commissioner Thurman recent- 
ly withdrew his order after the 
Louisville Board had filed suit 
against him. In the meantime, the 
Kentucky Inspection Bureau had 
ordered all companies serviced by 
the bureau and all agents of such 
companies to put the order into 
effect. After the Commissioner 
withdrew his order, the Kentucky 
Inspection Bureau on August 21 
advised all companies and agents 
under the bureau’s jurisdiction to 
put the order in effect. 

It is also understood that the 
case will perhaps be immediately 
carried to the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. 


NAIA Names Safety Winners 


September 9—Six winners in the 

NAIA Highway Safety Award 
Contest, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, were announced at the 
61st annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Winners announced were: (cit- 
ies under 10,000 population) 
Grand Ledge Association, Grand 
Ledge, Mich.; (10,000 to 25,000 
population) Whitley County As- 
sociation, Columbia City, Ind.; 
(25,000 to 50,000 population) Tal- 
lahassee Association, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; (50,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion) Orlando Insurors Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla.; (100,000 to 
250,000 population) Sacramento 
Association, Sacramento, Calif.; 
(250,000 and over population) 
Denver Insurors Association, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


September 10—The 116-year-old 

Security Insurance Company 
announced a complete reorganiza- 
tion of its top management with 
E. Clayton Gengras, Hartford, 
Conn., businessman, becoming 
president and chief executive of- 
ficer. 

Elected chairman of the board 
was Peter J. Berry of New Haven, 
Conn., former president of Secur- 
ity from 1938 to December 31, 
1956. 

At the same time, Mr. Gengras 


Continued on page 32 
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Milestones 


The Travelers has passed the $20 billion mark with life insurance in 
force. Company wrote its first life policy in 1866. 

American National, Galveston, Tex., has passed the $4 billion in force 
figure. 

London Life, Canada, passed the $4 billion life in force figure at the 
end of June. This amount excludes annuities. 

Canada Life Assurance has more than $3 billion total business in 
force, including annuities. 

Vulcan Life and Accident, 
million in force figure. 

?an-American Life passed the billion dollar mark of life in force on 
August 26. The company is 46 years old and operates now in 26 states. 
To commemorate the occasion, the lithograph stone from which the com- 
pany’s first policy was printed has been mounted and inscribed. Me- 
mento was presented to the founding officers, Crawford H. Ellis, presi- 
dent, and Edward G. Simmons, executive vice president. 

James McClure Gillet, vice president in charge of liability and com- 
pensation for Maryland Casualty, and Nellas C. Black, statistician, have 
retired after 54 years of service. 

Sigurd Blomquist, manager of the hull department in the New York 
office of the Boston and Old Colony Companies, has retired after 50 years 
of service. 

Axel Johansen was honored at a luncheon in celebration of his 50 
years of service with the Insurance Company of North America. A 
native of Norway, Mr. Johansen joined the firm as an office boy and is 
now superintendent of the fire underwriting department in Philadelphia. 


sirmingham, Ala., has passed the $100 


Retiring after 50 years’ 
service with John Han- 
cock Life, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Rourke, associate office 
supervisor at the West 
Warwick, R. [., district 
agency, receives congratu- 
lations from President By- 
ron K. Elliott (right) and 
Frank B. Maher, district 


agency vice president. 


Manhattan Life welcomed six new members into its 30-year Club with 
a luncheon in New York. 

Hartford Fire this 
California. 

Southland Life entered its 50th year of operations on October 3. 

Jefferson Standard held a 50th anniversary celebration on August 7 
with TV celebrities Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy as star enter- 
tainers. 

North American Life of Chicago has issued a commemorative booklet 
for its 50th anniversary. Special observances were held in Chicago on 
September 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Arthur J. Morris was honored by Eastern general agents for Bankers 
Security Life with a 40th anniversary dinner for his part in organizing 
credit life insurance. Mr. Morris founded the first company to write such 
coverage in 1917. 

Life Underwriter Training Council observed its 10th anniversary with 
an official “birthday” luncheon at the NALU national convention in 
Detroit. 


year marks its 100th year of operations in 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 31 


announced that he personally and 
the corporations he controls have 
acquired a substantial stock in- 
terest in Security Insurance Com- 
pany. 


LOMA Cites 1567 


September 11—Life Office Man- 

agement Association Institute 
gave 8151 students from 399 life 
companies and organizations 13,- 
945 examinations. All three figures 
set new records. 

As a result, the L.O.M.A. awards 
for 1957 will be 1314 Course I 
Certificates, 180 Associateship 
Diplomas and 73 Fellowship Dip- 
lomas. 

Since the L.O.M.A. Institute 
was established, twenty-five years 
ago, 45,300 employees of life in- 
surance companies and organiza- 
tions have written 144,500 exami- 
nations. To date, the Institute 
has awarded over 12,300 Course 
1 Certificates, more than 2,300 
Associateship Diplomas and 819 
Fellowship designations. L.O.M.A. 
reports that over 98 per cent of 
its Fellows have remained in the 
insurance profession. 


September 11—Louie E. Wood- 
bury, Jr., Wilmington, North 
Carolina, was elected president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at its 61st annual 
convention in Chicago. 

Archie M. Nashua, 
New Hampshire, who has served 
during the past year as a member 
of the Executive Committee was 
named vice president. 

William F. Grandy of Sioux 
City, Iowa, who has served as a 
state national director from Iowa, 
was elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 


Slawsby, 


Casualty Mutuals 
Write $1.7 Billion 


September 17 — Net premiums 

written by 204 mutual cas- 
ualty companies in 1956 were 
$1,741,224,882, and by the nation’s 
2,293 mutual fire insurance com- 
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Slow and Fast Awards 


Richard O. Bennett, (above) director of 
the automotive division of the National As- 
sociation of Automotive Insurance Compa- 
nies, displays trophies presented by the 
Association to the leading team of state 
champion truck drivers at National Truck- 
ing Roadeo held in Chicago October 4-6. 
Annual Roadeo, stressing safe driving prac- 
tices, is sponsored by the American Truck- 
ing Associations. Drivers compete in slow 
speed skill tests, written examinations, and 
rigid truck safety inspections. 


Continental Casualty's Racing Trophy, (be- 
low) an actual racing wheel surmounted by 
plaque and trophy, has been permanently 
installed in the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way Museum. Shown, left to right, are 
Duane Carter, director of competition for 
U. S. Auto Club; Jack O'Neal and Jack 
Stastny, both of Continental Casualty. 





panies $791,946,531, for a total of 
2,533,171,413, reports American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

For mutual casualty companies 
net premiums written were up 9 
per cent over 1955. Losses paid 
were up 17.9 per cent to $891,596,- 
143. Admitted assets were up 7.7 
per cent to $2,794,653,492. Surplus 
to policyholders increased 4.0 per 
cent to $726,909,051. The com- 
panies returned as savings to pol- 
icyholders $131,813,613 as against 
$124,952,068 in 1955. 

For mutual fire companies net 
premiums written were up 6.1 per 
cent over 1955. Net losses paid 
showed a 13.8 per cent increase to 
$353,260,769. Admitted assets in- 
creased 3 per cent to $1,752,697,- 
520. Surplus to policyholders in- 
creased 2 per cent to $910,920,938. 
The companies returned as sav- 
ings to policyholders $120,789,404 
as against $123,766,250 in 1955. 


Public Service Winners 


September 17—Life Underwriters 

Associations in Dallas, Texas, 
Omaha, Neb., and Jonesboro, Ark., 
are winners of the First Annual 
Public Service Award for out- 
standing contributions to health 
and welfare activities in their 
communities. 

The Award Program was an- 
nounced a year ago by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers with the Institute’s Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, as coordinator of 
the program. He presented bronze 
plaques to the presidents of the 
three associations at the NALU 
annual meeting. 

Dallas won first place among 
large associations for its educa- 
tional and fund-raising Cancer 
Crusade in which almost the en- 
tire membership participated. 

Omaha won first place among 
medium - sized associations for 
giving training courses for volun- 
teer solicitors in ten different di- 
visions of the community’s United 
Fund campaign. 

Jonesboro won first place among 
the small associations with every 
one of its 52 members having 
helped in the educational and 
fund-raising program of the 
Craighead County Heart Fund, 
which the Association sponsored. 
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September 18—Eugene C. DeVol, 

CLU, general agent in Phil- 
adelphia for National Life of Ver- 
mont and a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table has_ been 
elected fourteenth president of the 
American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 

Miss Lillian G. Hogue, CLU, a 
native of Detroit who has been 
prominent in CLU affairs for a 
number of years, was elected sec- 
retary of the Society. She is the 
first woman to become an officer 
of the national CLU organization. 


532 Become CLU's 


September 18—More than 500 
CLU candidates were granted 
their CLU designations by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers at the 30th Annual Con- 
ferment Dinner in Detroit. 

The Registration Board of the 
American College announced that 
the 532 candidates included 517 
who completed the last of their 
series of five examinations in June 
and 15 who completed their ex- 
aminations in previous years and 
met their experience requirements 
since the last Conferment. 


September 19—National Associa- 

tion of Life Underwriters 
elected as its new president Al- 
bert C. Adams, general agent in 
Philadelphia for the John Hancock 
Life. Elected secretary was Wil- 
liam S. Hendley, Jr., agent at Co- 


Endorsement 


The following impressive statement from the Governor of Michigan was received too late 
to be included in THE SPECTATOR's Annual Endorsement issue in August. His message, 
however, still has a great deal of merit and we are pleased to be able to publish it now. 


—the editors 


G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 

Governor, Michigan 

Insurance is a vast business, 
having a staggering amount of as- 
sets and a great yearly annual 
premium volume. The product in 
many forms enters every house- 
hold and business in America. It 
has prospered because it meets in 
a variety of forms the need of 
security and the peace of mind 
that goes with it. 

A significant thing about the 
business is that countless millions 
of people have parted with and 
continue to part with their money 
in return for a slip of paper—a 
promise to perform. Faith is the 
keystone of the whole venture, 
based upon a record of perform- 
ance. If the record of the regu- 
lators is poor and that of the 


business is good, only half a job 
is done; if the record of the busi- 
ness is bad and that of the regula- 
tor is good, only half a job has 
been done. To preserve that faith 
and confidence in insurance as an 
institution, the record of both 
must be good, and superior if pos- 
sible. 


In few other businesses is the 
aspect of trusteeship so fully rec- 
ognized as in the insurance busi- 
ness. In the process of evolution 
insurance company’ executives 
and representatives have contrib- 
uted their wisdom, diligence and 
knowledge in aiding state govern- 
ment bodies to render a better 
service so that in the end the in- 
dustry’s most valued treasure, 
public confidence, has been en- 
hanced. 





lumbia, 8S. C., for the Mutual Life 
of New York. 

If future elections follow the 
usual pattern, Oren D. Pritchard, 
who was elected vice president, 
will be chosen president next year 
and Hendley in 1959. J. Hicks 
Baldwin of Washington, D. C., 
was re-elected treasurer. 

In a contest for seven trustee 
seats the winners were: David 
M. Blumberg (Massachusetts Mu- 
tual) of Knoxville, Tenn.; Louis 





Plaque Commemorates First Agency 


Mrs. Albert B. Chandler 
wife of the governor of 
Kentucky, unveils the mon- 
ument dedicated to Thom- 
as Wallace, Lexington mer- 
chant who became the na- 
tion's first insurance agent 
in 1807. Ceremonies were 
conducted last month by 
the Insurance Company of 
North America on the 
campus of Transylvania 
College. 
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J. Grayson, CLU, (Travelers) of 
Washington, D. C.; R. L. MeMil- 
lon (Business Men’s Assurance) 
of Abilene, Tex.; Francis G. Mc- 
Namara (Old Line Life) of Wau- 
kesha, Wis.; Ellen M. Putnam, 
CLU, (National Life of Vermont) 
Rochester, N. Y.; Jack A. Stewart, 
CLU, (Phoenix Mutual) Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and R. B. Walker 
(New York Life), Hollywood, Fla. 


"Inflation is Not Inevitable" 


September 19—“This Association 
is convinced,” said a resolu- 
tion of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting, “that inflation is 
not inevitable, and that it can be 
stopped. It is encouraged by signs 
that the country is awaking to 
the danger and that something 
is being done about it. Especially 
gratifying are the strengthening 
of the economy mood in Congress 
and in the Administration the 
continuation of credit restraint 
policies by the Federal Reserve 
System, and a significant increase 
in personal savings by the Ameri- 
can people over the past year. But 

much more needs to be done.” 
The resolution then called for: 
Continued on page 85 
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Company News Corner 


Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland 
has begun consolidating opera- 
tions of American Bonding Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, with the 
parent organization. Agency 
organization is being dissolved, 
with ABCo representatives be- 
ing offered agency contracts 
with F&D. ABCo’s net reten- 
tions have been reinsured by 
F&D, but ABCo will remain 
fully qualified during the tran- 
sition period in all jurisdictions 
where it is currently operating. 

Employers’ Group Associates, 
holding company for the Em- 
ployers Group, will form a life 
company with 51 per cent of 
the voting stock to be owned by 
Employers’ Group Associates, 
and the remainder owned by 
Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd. 


Boston Insurance has acquired 
control of Equitable Fire of 
Charleston, S. C. Latter com- 
pany will continue operations 
in Charleston with its present 
personnel. 


Time Insurance, selling accident 
and health protection in 17 
states, has announced plans for 





entering the life field. Also the 
board of directors has been ex- 
panded by the election of H. S. 
French, vice president and 
trust officer of the Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, and Carrol Lewis, 
assistant vice president and 
manager of company’s benefit 
department. 

Life Companies, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., has assumed control of 
Peoples Life of Frankfort, Ind. 
No changes in location, manage- 
ment or personnel are antici- 
pated by the parent company, 
which already controls Atlantic 
Life, Lamar Life, and Midland 
National Life. 

American Motorists of the Kem- 
per Group has opened a Brazil 
office with George C. Abbott as 
resident secretary. 

Cosmopolitan Life has been li- 
censed to operate in Georgia. 

New York Underwriters, member 
of the Hartford Fire Group, has 
been elected the 81st member in 
the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica. 

Manhattan Life has been admitted 
to Iowa. Company is now li- 
censed in 32 states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii. 


DIVIDENDS 
Quarterly 


Company 
Anchor Casualty 


Continental Assurance. . 

Continental soa 

Excelsior. . 

Glens Falls. 

Home Fire & Marine. . 

Lincoln National Life. 

Southwestern Investment 
Commercial Insurance 
Western National Life 


cum. conv. pref.* $.433, 
common 4 
oe 


Amount 
per Share 


Payable 


Sept. 15 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 30 


Semi-Annual 


Civil Service —. ny 
Home State Life. . 


$.55 Sept. 16 
$.45 Sept. 10 


Aug. 30 
Aug. 15 


Other 


Beneficial Standard Life . 
Cosmopolitan Life... 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Standard Accident... 


Lincoln National Life 


Bankers National Life. . 
Beneficial Standard Life. . 
Southwestern Investment 


Oct. 1 
Sept. 3 
Oct. 17 
Sept. 5 


Sept. 13 
Aug. 23 
Sept. 6 
Aug. 23 


Nov. 1 Oct. 10 


Sept. 27 
Oct. 10 
Sept. 16 


Sept. 6 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 3 


Continental Casualty has declared 
a special dividend out of the 
company’s holdings of Conti- 
nental Assurance shares dis- 
tributed October 15. Distribu- 
tion is at the rate of one share 
of Continental Assurance for 
each unit of 100 shares of Conti- 
nental Casualty held of record 
October 1. 

United American Life of Atlanta 
has been licensed in Kentucky. 
Company also operates in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, and South Carolina. 

Preferred Life and Health of Kan- 
sas City has been incorporated 
with authority to issue up to 
25,000 shares of $1 par value. 

Franklin Life has declared a 50 
per cent stock dividend paid 
September 16. Outstanding 
capital stock has been increased 
to $15,609,375 in 3,902,343 
shares. 

Brotherhood Mutual Life has been 
licensed to operate in Arkansas. 
The company now operates in 
12 states. 

United American of Dallas has 
been admitted to do business in 
New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Utah. Company is now oper- 
ating in ten states. 


And in the Future 


Oct. 1-3—Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, annual meeting and semi- 
nars, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 7-11—52nd annual meeting, American 
Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19-20—Mid-Year board meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 20-23—Annual convention, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

Oct. 21-23—Individual Insurance 
Health Insurance Association, 
Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 23—""Workshop,” 
derwriters Association, 
New York. 

Oct. 21-25—45th annual National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, auspices Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Oct. 23-25—Annual meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors, Statler 
Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 27-28—Mid-year meeting, Insurance 
Advertising Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—I7th annual Mid-West 
Management Conference, General Agents 
& Managers Association of Indianapolis, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Nov. 6-8—Annual meeting, 
Home Office Underwriters, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 11-14—40th annual meetina, Life In- 
surance Agency Manaaement Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Forum, 
Biltmore 


Inland Marine Un- 
Biltmore Hotel, 


Institute of 
Edgewater 
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Our Future Health 


EALTH insurance has been enjoying an un- 
H precedented era of growth. What about the 
future? Since 1940 there has been prosperity in 
America. Wage earners and venture capital in- 
vestors have been the prime beneficiaries of these 
financially happy days. With their families, these 
two groups not only account for the bulk of the 
nation’s population, but they also receive, by far, 
the greatest part of its income. Individually too, 
the members of these groups have almost without 
exception had each year an increase in total in- 
come. 

To a marked degree, these people are content 
with inflation as long as there is no interruption 
to their ability to live at current levels, keep 
their house, drive their car, and use such other 
appliances as may have been purchased on de- 
layed payment plans. Their political pressures 
would reflect and have reflected their attitudes 
in this area. Every one of these families and 
every member thereof that enjoys the fruits of 
the longest boom in America’s history are alert 
to prevent any break in the continuity of this 
income. 

Disability, sickness and accident—the main 
obstacles to continued participation by the in- 
dividual and his family in these lush times— 
have been in the minds of millions. With no eco- 
nomic disorder to intervene, the only possible 
cloud on the sky then is disablement. Insurance 
protection as the best answer to this gloomy po- 
tentiality has been in demand. Not only has 
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personal coverage reached unprecedented heights 
but pressures have been exerted on the Federal 
and State Governments to provide mandatory 
disability security on several fronts. 

Federal regulation since the Social Security 
law of 1939 has given, as a result of these forces, 
disability protection to an ever increasing num- 
ber of people. At least three states have within 
recent years designed a program for a greater 
interest by the state in the sicknesses and acci- 
dents that may befall their citizens. 

In the meantime, every type and class of pri- 
vate insurance company has entered the health 
and accident field. In an atmosphere warmed by 
inflated economic sunshine, fire, life and casualty 
and just plain accident and health companies 
have vied with each other in broadening the cov- 
erages of their policies at lowered costs. 

As long as the boom lasts, present incomes 
keep high, and dividends are not interrupted, 
losses under health and accident insurance con- 
tracts will remain low. But what if these pleas- 
ant financial skies become overcast with the 
clouds of economic adversity? Isn’t it time to 
look back and think on the future? 

Of all the predictions that he made about in- 
surance, A. J. J. Smith, late editor of THE SPECc- 
TATOR, most proudly boasted of his statement in 
the 1880’s that health insurance could not be 
written successfully on a commercial basis. He 
made the statement at a time when the going 

Continued on page 89 
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Insurance Building 


The Spectator's regular compilation of what's being built for insurance companies 
with an exceptional new home office near Hartford and several projects in other 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


National attention was focused on Hartford, Conn., last 
month when Governor Ribicoff dedicated Connecticut 
General's new home office building in suburban Bloomfield 
(above). The three-story main office, built around four 
open courts, the separate executives’ wing and the 10,000 
square foot cafeteria hung over a reflecting pool (at left) 
are set in 300 acres five miles from the center of Hartford. 
“Fortune” magazine calls the building “dramatic.” "Time" 
magazine said it “is likely to become the most honored 
building of the year." Already the American Institute of 
Architects lists it as one of "Ten Buildings in America's 
Future." Planned to accommodate more than 2,000 home 
office employees in 500,000 square feet of working area, the 
building cost at least $19 million and took four and a half 
years to plan and build. Architects: Skidmore, Owings, & 
Merrill. Builder: Turner Construction Co. 
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Facts 


rates special attention this month 
parts of the country. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE, DALLAS, TEXAS. This new home office 

(at top, right), still about 14 months away from completion, 

is a downtown rather than a suburban center. It is planned 

as a 42-story skyscraper, with a 28-story, 600-room hotel, and 

another 36-story office building in the same city block. weve 

Main building, of which 15 floors will be Southland Life's Fae maha tr sere 
home office, will have gross area of 1.5 million square feet. er ana 
Architects and engineers: Welton Becket, FAIA & Associates, rb a 

with consulting architect Mark Lemmon of Dallas. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. This down- 
town, six-story home office building (middle, at right) will 
be cited in this month's "Chicago Dynamic" celebration. 
Structure uses curtain walls with two-tone porcelain enamel 
on steel. Architect: Perkins & Will. 


SURETY LIFE, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Dedicated recently 
was this million-dollar, six-story downtown home office 
(below, at right). With three floors occupied by the com- 
pany, building has additional 18,000 square feet for renting. 
Architect: Slack W. & David Winburn, A.I.A. Builder: 
Williams and Peterson Construction Co. 
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OTHER BUILDING ACTIVITIES bubhe rrr 
New York, N. Y. Marine Office of America has 


leased the second, third, and fourth floors TT Fete Amr tnintirrs rama a 
of the new 26-story office tower at 123 William a 
Street. Rentals on a 20-year lease will total ii. as $y ais aerd pore = phd 
$6 million for more than 60,000 square feet. — - 
Building was ready for first tenants last month. 
Durham, North Carolina. American Home 
group has built a new South Atlantic 
branch office to be occupied jointly with Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Edwardsville, Illinois. Florists’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company plans to start construction 
next Spring for home office on 120 by 187 foot 
tract purchased recently. 
Kansas City, Missouri. Kansas City Life held 
open house in the new five-story addition 
to its home office last month. Building adds 
90,000 square feet giving entire structure to- 
tal of 170,000 square feet. Architects: Edward 
W. Tanner & Associates. Builder: Collins Con- 
struction Co. 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Farmers Mutual Auto 
plans here a one-story regional office build- 
ing. Size: 130 by 130 feet. Cost: about $550,- 
000. Architects: Law, Law, Potter & Nystrom. 
Builder: Glaze Construction Co. 
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“Operation Facelift’ Re-Builds 


An 11-year program has given Life of Georgia 68 new branch office buildings 


PERATION Facelift is Life 
Insurance Company of Georgia’s 
name for its long-range building 
program. The object is to provide 
the best possible working quar- 
ters for the company’s people in 
every part of its 11-state territory. 
Eight years ago, all district of- 
fices in 125 cities were housed in 
rented space in downtown build- 
ings. Many, of course, were quite 
acceptable. But some of the space 
was inadequate, inconvenient, un- 
comfortable, undesirable—or all 
four. 


Strategic Sites 

Today, because of strategic site 
selection and persistent construc- 
tion efforts, the company has at- 
tained a considerable amount of 
recognition in the major and 
many of the smaller cities situ- 
ated throughout the South. 

To do this Life of Georgia has: 

Put into service 68 one-story 
branch buildings for districts. 
These are bases of operation for 
more than two-thirds of the 
agency force. 

Provided new, 
signed quarters in downtown of- 
fice buildings for 10 other dis- 
tricts. 


especially-de- 


Remodeled or refurnished vir- 
tually all other district offices to 
make them more serviceable. 

In looking to the future, Execu- 
tive Vice President Cody Laird 
stated that three buildings are un- 
der construction at the present. 
Two other Life of Georgia branch 
office buildings are slated for the 
near future. “The company is 
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constantly on the look-out for de- 
sirable building property on which 
to locate a branch office,” Mr. 
Laird said. 


$3.5 Million Investment 

At mid-1957, over three and a 
half million dolJars had been in- 
vested in this program. Since 
“Operation Facelift” was 
launched 11 years ago, the guid- 
ing force behind this multi-mil- 
lion dollar building program has 
been Cody Laird. He wants all 
the company’s 127 district offices 
housed in modern, air-conditioned 
buildings. He has accomplished 
half his objective already. 

Since inception of the program 
Laird has been coordinator of its 
many-faceted activities. Year af- 
ter year for several years he has 
been through an oft-repeated cy- 
cle: search for site, purchase 
property, plan building, construct 
building, move office equipment 


into building. On occasion Mr. 
Laird has had all phases of an 
“Operation Facelift” cycle in- 
cluded in one flying trip—stop- 
ping in one city to seek a site, go- 
ing on to another to inspect start 
of construction, stopping at an- 
other to make a final inspection 
of a completed building at a 
branch’s dedication party. 

Of the 68 new buildings used 
exclusively for district offices, 53 
are owned by the company. The 
other 15 were built to company 
specifications and leased to the 
company by private owners. Field 
personnel attached to districts 
housed in these 68 buildings to- 
tals 2,358. 

Life of Georgia’s buildings are 
constructed on a uniform plan. In 
appearance they are strikingly 
similar. But each is built to its 
own specifications and adapted to 
the site. 

The typical building is a one- 
story brick structure in straight- 


Simple design of a typical district office has been planned for 
speedy construction and a minimum of building problems. 
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ompany s Oftices 


—and added prestige in each city. 


1ine modern style. The facade is 
of large limestone blocks in a 
square pattern. The front en- 
trance is set back at an angle 
from the street. A pillar at the 
corner squares off this setback 
with the rest of the building. The 
entrance area and pillar are faced 
with black granite. 

The name “Life of Georgia” 
stretches across the limestone 
facade in large aluminum letters. 
The building is 28 feet wide with 
total floor space approximately 
3,000 square feet. 


Each building has a parking 


area for the convenience of com- 
pany personnel and policyholders. 
This parking area serves to set 
the building apart from others, 
and space is furnished free to 
agents. And, of course, it is a 
convenience for visitors and cli- 
ents. 


Potential Studied 
While all buildings are a stand- 
ard 28 feet in width, the length 
varies according to the number of 
persons it is anticipated will com- 
pose the district staff at full 


Standardized floor plan can be readily adapted to the space 
requirements of each district, whether large or small. 
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AGENCY ROOM BLAGK BOARDS 


By AL RICHARDSON 


Vice President 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia 


strength. Market potentials of the 
territory already covered and ex- 
pected to be covered by the dis- 
trict are taken into consideration. 
Using the anticipated number 
of agents that the district will 
have when it attains its effective 
size, a “rule of thumb” is em- 
ployed to determine the other di- 
mensions of the building. This 
rule allows 75 square feet for 
each agent. It has been found 
that multiplying the optimum 
number of agents by this figure 
Continued on page 62 





By PHILIP HIRSCH 


Combatting 


This new book, excerpted here for this article, presents data and suggestions 


be shortage of basic informa- 


tion in past years has been a par- 
ticularly large stumbling block in 
efforts to overcome the night acci- 
dent problem. Even today, for ex- 
ample, the National Safety Council, 
in its summary of day-night mile- 
age death rates, is forced to caution 
the reader: “The rates are only 
approximations while death 
totals can be determined fairly ac- 
curately, distribution of vehicle 
miles [into day and night cate- 
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gories] is based on scanty infor- 
mation.” 

This is intensified by the fact 
that few law-enforcing agencies 
separate accidents occurring at 
night from those occurring by day 
in cross reference to type of acci- 
dent. It is not possible, for instance, 
to get accurate statistics on what 
percentage of rear-end accidents 
occur at night. Figures are gen- 
erally available on the number of 
rear-end accidents, and on night- 


time accidents, but not on the rela- 
tionship between the two. 


“What Can We Do" 


Fortunately, this “starvation pe- 
riod” in traffic research, particu- 
larly research on nighttime traffic, 
has shown signs of coming to an 
end. Today, the traffic scientists— 
including not just the traffic engi- 
neer, but psychologists, sociologists, 
ophthalmologists, statisticians, and 
numerous other specialists — are 
digging deeply into the causes and 
remedies of accidents that occur 
on our streets and highways at 
night. Specifically, these research- 
ers are attempting to answer this 
question: ‘What can we do about 
the fact that there is a greater 
rate of accidents at night than dur- 
ing the day?” 


Thrice As Many 


That there are more accidents at 
night can be demonstrated easily 
enough by utilizing figures from 
the National Safety Council. In 
1955, three times as many fatalities 
per 100-million vehicle miles oc- 
curred at night as during the day. 
The usual causes advanced for traf- 
fic accidents—e.g., excessive speed, 
reckless driving, poor roads—ac- 
count at best only partially for this 
situation. For these same factors 
are present during the day, when 
traffic volume is twice as great. If 
daytime factors were the only ones 
operating after dark, the night- 
time fatality rate should be lower, 
not higher, than the daytime rate 
because fewer vehicles are on the 
road. 
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Darkness for Auto Safety 


on means by which all of us could promote an important campaign for local auto safety. 


The difficulty with each explana- 
tion is that when the accidents 
themselves are investigated, an un- 
explainably large number still seem 
to happen for other reasons. 

One study which illustrates this 
point clearly was made by E. C. 
Powers in 1949, and submitted to 
the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference that year. 


Possible Reasons 


He suggested six possible reasons 
for the excess of fatal accidents at 
night: defective rear lights, defec- 
tive headlights, fog, a greater per- 
centage of driver fatigue, a larger 
number of intoxicated drivers on 
the road, and inadequate driver 
visibility due to darkness. These 
factors, he reasoned, would apply 
only, or primarily, at night, and 
thus might account for the higher 
fatal accident rate. 

After adding the 1,167 accidents 
chargeable to day-night factors, 
there was a balance of 2,502 fatal 
mishaps, representing fifty-three 
per cent of the 4,648 total. Powers 
blamed these accidents on inade- 
quate driver visibility due to dark- 
ness. 


About The Author 


If darkness reduces visibility for 
the average driver to dangerously 
low levels, it is clearly necessary to 
increase that visibility. Even a 
brief look at most streets and high- 
ways will show that, much of the 
time, this increased visibility is not 
available. 

States and cities have spent mil- 
lions, perhaps billions, on street 
lighting. Yet there are thousands 
of miles of pavement in this coun- 
try inadequately illuminated or not 
illuminated at all. We have made 
only a start in reflectorizing traffic 
signs, roadways, and fixed obstacles 
such as bridges and viaduct abut- 
ments, so that they can be seen by 
the motorist at night in time to 
avoid accidents. In addition, few 
pedestrians have been convinced of 
the need to make themselves visible 
when crossing dark roads between 
sunset and dawn. 


Better Headlights 


One way of increasing driver 
visibility is to increase the amount 
of roadway illumination. Although 
brighter headlights increase glare, 
many people say that the logical 
way to improve roadway illumina- 


In all the concern about highway deaths, comparatively little has been said about 
one of the biggest causes of accidents—darkness. Philip Hirsch, writer and authority 
on traffic safety, has written what is described as the first book on this important 


topic. (Published by Pageant Press.) 


Mr. Hirsch reports on many recent studies and experiments concerning the 
effects of darkness on driver visibility. He makes a number of valid long-range 
suggestions for mitigating the difficulties, among them education on reducing speed, 
more stringent regulations concerning vehicle headlights and rear lights, better 
road lighting and engineering. The highlights of the book, as excerpted for this 
article, include the author's conclusion that, along with the big, long-range solutions 
over a period of years, there is a step communities can take right now, and at 
relatively low cost. By much wider use of reflectorizing material on vehicles, signs, 
roadways and obstructions, visibility can be greatly improved. 
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tion is to increase the candlepower 
of headlights, or focus their exist- 
ing light into a stronger, more effi- 
ciently directed beam. 


Brighter Roadlights 


Another method is to install road- 
way lights in areas that now lack 
them, and increase the light output 
of units already in place. Still a 
third solution is to increase the 
amount of light reflected by objects 
in relation to their background. 

The role of inadequate visibility 
in nighttime accidents is shown by 
an analysis of traffic accidents ac- 
cording to type. For example, The 
National Street and Traffic Safety 
Lighting Bureau has found that 
the largest percentage of traffic 
fatalities between 4 p. m. and 8 
a. m. occurs during the winter 
months, when there is a maximum 
amount of darkness. The National 
Safety Council has found the same 
close correlation between darkness 
and last year’s 5,200 urban pedes- 
trian deaths: the largest percent- 
age of these fatalities happened at 
the beginning and end of the year, 
when there are more hours of dark- 
ness. In rural areas, the correlation 
doesn’t exist because of the in- 
creased amount of summer travel. 

However, in rural areas last year 
there were twice as many collisions 
between vehicles and fixed objects 
as occurred in the urban areas. 
Also, there were nearly five times 
as many accidents involving vehi- 
cles that ran off a curve, three 
times as many involving overturned 
vehicles, and approximately sixty 
per cent more in which the vehicle 


Continued on page 58 
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50 Years of Preventing 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, 1957 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS many lives can be saved and property valued 
in millions of dollars conserved through effective fire-resistive 
programs in communities throughout the Nation; and 

WHEREAS the increase in losses caused by fire during the 
past year accentuates the need for increased care and 
greater emphasis on fire-prevention practices by all our 
people: 

NOW, THEREFORE, |, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate the week beginning October 6, 1957, as Fire Prevention 
Week. 

| call upon our people to promote programs for the pre- 
vention and control of fire; and | urge State and local 
governments, the American National Red Cross, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and business, labor, and 
farm organizations, as well as schools, civic groups, and 
public-information agencies, to share actively in observing 
Fire Prevention Week. | also direct the appropriate agencies 
of the Federal Government to assist in this national effort 
to reduce the loss of life and property resulting from fires. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this second day of 
August in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, and of the 

(SEAL) Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and eighty- 
second, 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 




















Acting Secretary of State 


Average Monthly Fire Losses 


MILLIONS OF 
= TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FIRE LOSSES 
Average Monthly Loss From Fire 1933-57 


SOURCE. NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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Agents Honor 
Volunteer Firemen 


P Geamcen insurance agents’ as- 
sociation, located in the 
heart of California’s lush San 
Joaquin Valley, has harnessed its 
fire prevention public relations 
activities to the valiant fire-fight- 
ing work of 625 volunteer firemen 
who protect rural properties in 
Stanislaus County. 

In 1956 the Modesto Insurance 
Agents’ Association highlighted 
its fall fire prevention program 
with a tribute to the volunteer 
fireman. 

The program was conducted in 
this manner by Earl Damin, then 
president of the independent 
agents’ group. 

Chiefs of the twenty-four fire 
departments in the area were in- 
vited to nominate candidates for 
the award of Volunteer Fireman 


Judges of Modesto agents’ contest were: 
(seated |. to r.) George Britton, state 
ranger; Loren S. Bush, underwriter, Pacific 
Fire Board; (standing) Orville Cunningham, 
deputy state fire marshal; Howard Moore, 
state ranger, and C. H. Vaughan, Merced 
County fire chief. 
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Fires 


of the Year. Later, a group of five 
judges selected five nominees. A 
second panel of judges selected 
the winner who was announced 
the night of the Fire Prevention 
Dinner at which more than 125 
insurance and fire-fighting per- 
sonnel attended. 

Wade Cripe, 48, Patterson, 
Calif., won the title of Volunteer 
Fireman of the Year. Behind him 
was a record of 27 years of fire- 
fighting service. In answering 739 
alarms, Cripe did everything from 
pulling fire equipment with a bull- 
dozer to converting rowboats to 
fireboats to combat a bridge fire. 

During World War II Cripe was 
commanding officer of a fire unit 
on the French Riviera. During 
the last decade, he has donated 
more than 480 hours to instruct 
rookies in fire-fighting skills. 

The Modesto association gave 
Cripe $250 cash, a huge trophy 
plus a portrait for his home and 
department. The four runners-up 
received gifts, trophies and por- 
traits. 

Under the leadership of Leroy 
Perkins, 1957 president, the asso- 
ciation again conducted the vol- 
unteer fireman project this year. 

The twenty-four members of 
the Modesto association, who pro- 
vided funds to finance the pro- 
gram, believe it is one of the most 
effective public relations pro- 
grams they ever have attempted. 
It galvanized their own group into 
a more effective unit. It estab- 
lished prestige for the association 
among volunteer firemen of the 
area. It served as a valuable me- 
dium of worthwhile public rela- 
tions. 

by Leonard I. Bartlett 
Modesto Agents’ Ass’n 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, Oct. 6 to 12, marks the fiftieth year in which our nation 
has observed, by Presidential proclamation, a period devoted to learning how to 
stop fires before they start. Insurance agents, companies, and associations such as 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters and the National Fire Protection Association, 
aid the training in many ways, some of which are shown on these two pages. The 
Modesto, Calif., agents won NAIA's Walter H. Bennett Memorial Award this year 
for an outstandng program which included the fire prevention program described on 
page 42. ‘Town Inspections" as fire prevention training are discussed and shown on 


this page. 


Town Inspections 
In 21 States 


NOTHER effective program for 
teaching fire prevention calls 
for inspections of entire commu- 
nities for fire hazards. Started in 
the Mid-West about 50 years ago, 
these “town inspections” were 
conducted in 34 communities in 21 
states just prior to or during this 
year’s Fire Prevention Week. 

Red tags are _ attached to 
hazards, the owner is told how to 
eliminate the hazard, and then a 
month or so later a fireman goes 
back to make sure the instructions 
have been followed. 

September 24 this year the Un- 
derwriters’ Club of Philadelphia 
inspected four suburban commu- 
nities, as shown in these pictures. 
Top right, a Boy Scout tags an 
uncharged fire extinguisher in 
Bryn Mawr. At right, a Scout, 
attired as the “Fifth Horseman” 
hands out literature. 

Below, leaders of that inspection 
confer: (1. to r.) Boyd Bruce, 
chairman; Bert N. Carvalko, Club 
president, Ray Calvert, local C of 
C president, and Fire Marshal 
James M. Mullen of Bryn Mawr. 





Is Motivational Research... 


Just An Ad Fad? 


The technique of applying psychological testing to con- 


sumer research has drawn both praise and criticism. 
Now we ask, "What does this all mean for insurance?" 


; oe more than a fad to 


motivational research. But how 
much more is a matter of widely 
varying opinions. 

If you believe Vance Packard’s 
new book, “The Hidden Persuad- 
ers,” the motivational researchers 
have their fingers into almost 
every nook and cranny of our 
minds and can make us believe in 
(i.e. buy) any product or idea they 
have to offer. 

On the other hand, practition- 
ers of the art tell us motivational 
research is hardly new, is much 
overrated right now, and probably 
has much less influence on cus- 
tomers than more conventional ad 
techniques. 

One fact, however, is certain. 
In its current vogue, motivational 
research has produced some 
strange and wonderful results in 
improving advertising techniques 
to make them more appealing to 
more people. The nation’s candy- 
makers, for instance (according to 
“Hidden Persuaders’”), checked 
with motivational experts when 
national sales dropped off. The 
researchers reported people felt 
guilty about indulging in candy- 
munching. Solution: make smaller 
pieces of candy so that the munch- 
er can feel he’s allowed a little 
bite before he puts the box away. 

What these, and the many, 
many other cases cited by Vance 
Packard, really mean in the strug- 
gle to make people buy this or 
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By WILLIAM M. ALRICH 
Managing Editor 


that product or service will take 
years to evaluate. Some motiva- 
tional research projects bring in 
contradictory results. Others pro- 
duce answers which might be 
called “commonplace.” More ex- 
perience with these techniques 
will have to be recorded before 
people in the business of selling 
to the public are really sure what 
motivational research can do. 

In the meantime, here is a 
bright new “science” which has 
already influenced § advertising 
and promises to aid selling. 


What Name Means 


First let’s try to understand 
what it is. “Motivation research,” 
quotes Vance Packard in his new 
book, “is the type of research that 
seeks to learn what motivates peo- 
ple in making choices. It employs 
techniques designed to reach the 
unconscious or subconscious mind 
because preferences generally are 
determined by factors of which 
the individual is not conscious.” 

It takes a clinical psychologist, 
or even a psychiatrist, to plan and 
analyze the research needed to 
bring out these hidden impulses. 
The whole pattern of a survey— 
persons to be interviewed, ques- 


tions to be asked, techniques for 
the interview—all must be checked 
first to prevent any bias from in- 
fluencing the answers, and second 
to steer the subject into giving 
some of this subterranean data. 

Many of the techniques that 
have been used in psychology’s 
study of the mind are now being 
applied to delve into why people 
buy or don’t buy a particular 
product. Looking at _ ink-blots, 
completing sentences, describing 
what’s happening in a picture and 
many more gimmicks have now 
been applied in this search for 
the consumer’s true attitudes. 


The "Depth" Interview 


In motivational studies, the 
questions may be asked of as few 
as 100 people in “depth” inter- 
views lasting from one to several 
hours. Their answers are care- 
fully analyzed and interpreted by 
the psychological expert to find 
out any emotional secrets that 
might influence buying decisions. 

Here is where the difference 
between motivational research 
and marketing research becomes 
clear. Motivational experts take 
small groups of intensive inter- 
views to get “qualitative” an- 
swers; marketing research uses 
many more brief interviews and 
much statistical data to reach 
“quantitative” answers. The mo- 
tivational study tells you why the 
consumer acts that way; market- 
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ing studies tell you how many con- 
sumers act that way in each area. 
Both of these approaches are 
tools for improving sales. Compa- 
nies may make such studies them- 
selves or have their advertising 
agency develop the studies for 
them. In fact, the current trend 
is for motivational questions to 
be included in marketing surveys. 
Without making separate motiva- 
tional studies, a marketing survey 
may contain a few “attitudinal” 
questions to bring out what is es- 
sentially psychological data. 


Marketing Questions Plus 


For instance, we have seen the 
questionnaire for one life insur- 
ance study which will be made 
later this year. A number of mar- 
keting questions are asked, such 
as amount of life insurance 
owned, types of policies, when 
they were purchased. But there 
are also questions on attitude to- 
ward the agent—did he give you 
good service, which word de- 
scribes him, how often has he 
called on you. In another spot the 
questionnaire asks how much in- 
surance a person should have. By 
tying together the answers to 
these three and other similar 
questions, those analyzing this 
study will be able to bring out 
some of the motivations or atti- 
tudes people have toward insur- 
ance. From the amount of insur- 
ance the person owns and the 
amount he says a person ought to 
own, researchers determine how 
satisfied the policyholder is. 

But this brings us around to 
what motivational research means 
for insurance. When we ask 
knowledgeable people how much 
MR has been done in insurance, 
they usually answer “d little.” 
We’ve heard of at least five MR 
studies by insurance companies, 
three in life, one multiple line, 
and one casualty. Probably there 
have been a few other insurance 
companies dipping into MR, but 
not many have tried it so far. 

Information about the large 
scale study of auto insurance by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Companies has been circulated 
recently. Apparently here again 
a large mass of marketing data 
was collected, but accompanied by 

Continued on page 46 
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some questions into attitudes of 
both policyholders and 
that 48, 
search. The attitudes of agent- 
brokers toward such factors as 
reputation of the insurance com- 
pany in 
along with opinions on price of 
the insurance. 


Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association is another com- 
pany organization which has test- 
ed some MR studies for its mem- 
bers. The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance issued earlier this year a 
booklet on “The Life Insurance 
Public” based on studies by the 
Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. Here also 
some motivational conclusions are 
produced along with a consider- 
able amount of marketing data. 

But that rounds up about all of 
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agents; 


some motivational re- 


selling are discussed, 


does 
it pay 
to 
solicit 


COURT and PROBATE BONDS 


Just ask 
the agents who do! 


“Through the services | 
have been able to render 
attorneys . . . | have secured 
the accounts of three 
construction contractors, 
one of whom will do 
more than $2,000,000 in 
contract work this year, 
and have written fidelity and 
public liability on a 


chain of theaters...” 


‘| have written 
liability insurance on 11 
parcels of real estate. 

The contact was originally 
developed through the 
solicitation of 
probate bonds...” 


“We wrote a probate bond 
with a substantial premium. 
Later, we wrote a 


residence burglary and 
auto oo 


for the principal . . .” 


Court and Probate Bonds are good commission producers by themselves. Gen- 
erally required by law, they need no “selling.” And they stay in force until 
the case is closed. Some bring you renewal commissions for five, ten—even 
twenty years! 

Better still—Court and Probate Bonds can lead to substantial new business 
in your other lines! This has been proved repeatedly by many aggressive, 
resourceful agents like those quoted here. With a little effort, you can do it, too. 
And American Surety offers you help backed by more than 70 years’ experience. 


FREE AID TO MORE COMMISSIONS 
THROUGH COURT AND PROBATE BONDS 


Featured in a recent “Mailroad to Prorits,” regular monthly salesbuilder for American 
Surety agents, are hints on cultivating Court and Probate Bonds—and how to follow 
up to get more business in your other lines. For free copy without obligation, contact 
office shown below. 
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100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





the motivational research we can 
find in this vast insurance busi- 
ness of ours. Undoubtedly a few 
other studies have been made, but 
they still add up to a meagre to- 
tal for insurance. 

On the other hand, motivational 
research seems able to unlock 
closed doors within both pros- 
pects and policyholders. For in- 
stance, one study, cited in “Hid- 
den Persuaders,”’ brings out the 
fears people have in connection 
with banks, making them willing 
to pay the higher rates of a loan 
company rather than face the cold 
disapproving eye of the banker. 


Wrong Slant for Ads 


Packard in his book goes on to 
cite one purely psychological 
study into life insurance by Ed- 
ward Weiss in Chicago. “The 
heart of (Weiss’s) presentation, 
however,” writes Packard “was 
the findings on selling life insur- 
ance to the male, who is the bread- 
winner in most families and the 
one whose life is to be insured. 
Weiss criticized many of the cur- 
rent selling messages as being 
blind to the realities of this man 
who usually makes the buying 
decision. Typically, he demon- 
strated, current ads either glori- 
fied the persistence and helpful- 
ness of the insurance agent or else 
portrayed the comfortable pattern 
of life the family had managed 
to achieve after the breadwinner’s 
death, thanks to the insurance. 
30th approaches, said Weiss, are 
dead wrong. In a few cases, he 
conceded, the breadwinner may be 
praised for his foresight, but still 
he is always depicted as someone 
now dead and gone. 


” 


“One of the real appeals of life 
insurance to a man, his probers 
found,” Packard continues dis- 
cussing the Weiss study, “is that 
it assures the buyer of ‘the pros- 
pect of immortality through the 
perpetuation of his influence for 
it is not the fact of his own physi- 
cal death that is inconceivable; 
it is the prospect of his oblitera- 
tion.” .. (Some men) ‘obtain 
insurance against obliteration 
through the knowledge that they 
will continue to dominate their 
families; to control the family 
standard of living, and to guide 
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the education of their children 
long after they are gone.’ ” 

Summing up, Weiss, as reported 
by Packard, said, “I suggest that 
such advertising may become 
more effective as it is concen- 
trated on the emotional problems 
of the buyer himself rather than 
picturing the comfort of his sur- 
viving family. He proposed that 
in picturing the security and 
unity of the surviving family, the 
‘living personality’ of the bread- 
winner always be present by pic- 
ture or implication. Not only 
should he be there in the family 
picture, ‘but he, and he alone, is 
the hero—eternally shielding, pro- 
viding, comforting and govern- 
ing.’ ” 


From “The Hidden Persuaders” by Vance 
Packard, Copyright 1957 by Vance Packard. 
Courtesy of David McKay Company, Inc. 


This, however, is the only MR 
for insurance that Packard men- 
tions in the 266 pages of his book, 
which is intended to survey MR’s 
rapid growth in the last few 
years. The Weiss study, which 
was presented to the North Cen- 
tral Roundtable of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association in 1955, touches 
only a few aspects and only life 
insurance. 

In the September 1954 issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, Dr. Ernest Dich- 
ter, one of the MR pioneers, wrote 
about some findings in health in- 
surance and particularly what 
doctors felt about operation of 
these health plans. 

Dr. Frank Lang, in his series 
“A Factual Approach to Insur- 
ance Marketing” which has been 
running in THE SPECTATOR, refers 
to motivational research as im- 
portant in aiding insurance execu- 
tives in management 

But that about sums up the 
insurance MR that we can put 
our finger on specifically. We’re 
sure, however, these few studies 
mark the beginning and not the 
end of motivational research for 
insurance. 

Just last month Albert I. Her- 
malin from the Institute of Life 
Insurance told the American Sta- 
tistical Association that the logi- 
cal next step for life insurance 
research is the study of attitudi- 
nal motivation. He said this would 
be an important marketing aid 
for both companies and agents. 


decisions. 
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“We must keep in mind,” Her- 
malin said, “that the agent has to 
take the age, income and educa- 
tion of his clients as he finds 
them. His success depends on 
striking the responsive note, and 
to this end knowledge of attitudes 
and motivations should prove 
helpful.” 

That’s one spot where “Hidden 
Persuaders” comes in. Although 
the Packard book mentions insur- 
ance only once or twice, it does 
provide many examples of motiva- 
tions influencing a wide variety of 
sales. The agent, broker, or sales- 
man might some in- 
stances where his own sales suc- 
ceeded or failed 
motivations described here. 


recognize 
because of the 


Another application for MR in 
insurance might come loosely un- 
der the heading of underwriting. 
We have just report 
from New York University’s Cen- 
ter for Safety Education on a 
study of children who seem to be 
“accident prone.” This 
examination of a group of young- 
showed up certain “emo- 
tional needs” among the children 
who have an exceptional number 
of accidents. The study then goes 
on to make suggestions, for acci- 
dent prevention programs, an- 
other activity important to the in- 
surance fraternity. 


received a 


two-vear 


sters 


Is motivational research just an 
ad fad? Definitely not, we’d say. 
MR ean certainly be a big help 
in directing an advertising appeal 
to the right psychological spot. 
sus- 


have a sneaking 


motivational 


3ut we 
picion that 
have a bigger future in insurance 
than most 
After all, insurance really serves 
a person’s needs or attitudes. 
Maybe these motivational findings 
can improve all of the sales pro- 
motion efforts in our profession. 
Maybe even our handling of un- 
derwriting forms settling 
claims can be attitude-directed so 
that the policyholder never gets 
a chance to resent any of his con- 
tacts with insurance. 

Motivational Research is not a 
cure-all for every ailment in our 
business. But it does hold out the 
promise that we may now direct 
our activities to the prospect- 
policyholder’s all-important emo- 
tions as well as to his reason. 


studies 


researchers suspect. 
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“Rubber Check” Not a Theft 


Fiction recognizes a character 
who is pseudo-thief and quasi-hero, 
such as Robin Hood, Jimmy Valen- 
tine, etc., but not so the law. The 
criminal law has its ramifications 
between theft, larceny, conspiracy, 
fraud, etc., but it is designed to 
catch the thief whatever his no- 
menclature. The civil law is con- 
cerned with theft and its “sister 
crimes” mostly in the field of in- 
surance. An interesting recent 
case in point is Great American 
Indemnity Co. v. Yoder, District 
of Columbia, Municipal Court of 
Appeals, April 30, 1957. 

The assured (referred to as “ap- 
pellee” in the opinion) advertised 
for the sale of her Buick automo- 
bile. A man assuming the name of 
“Frederick Ryan” agreed to buy it 
for $2,670. She transferred title 
to the car with her notarized signa- 
ture to Ryan. He gave her a check, 
made payable to both herself and 
Ryan, which was endorsed by him. 
The check, which appeared to be of 
the type commonly used in com- 
mercial transactions was drawn on 
a local bank and made by a ficti- 
tious firm, “Capitol Finance Ser- 
vices.” “Ryan” with possession and 
title to the automobile took to the 
well-known hills. 


Swindles Excluded 


The car was covered by a Com- 
prehensive Policy which included 
theft. The coverage was excluded 
under provisions (1) (1) and (m) 
of the policy “if the automobile is 
or at any time becomes subject to 
any bailment lease, conditional 
sale, purchase agreement, mort- 
gage or other encumbrance not 
specifically declared and described 
in this policy”; and a further ex- 
clusion under provision (m), “... 
to loss due to conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion by any person in 
possession of the automobile under 
a bailment lease, conditional sale, 
purchase agreement, mortgage or 
other encumbrance.” 

The assured made a claim for the 
car’s loss contending it was a theft, 
and the company rejected the 
claim. The trial court agreed with 
the assured but the Appellate Court 
reversed with this opinion: 

“The primary question for de- 
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verdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


termination is the construction to 
be accorded the term ‘theft’ in the 
insurance policy. Words in an in- 
surance contract, unless obviously 
used in a technical sense, should be 
given the meaning of common par- 
lance and if the language is sus- 
ceptible to different meanings, the 
one most favorable to the insured 
should be adopted. While the courts 
are almost universal in recognizing 
that ‘theft’ embraces a taking by 
larceny or larceny by trick, some 
divergence of opinion exists as to 
the inclusion within the term of 
a taking by false pretenses. 

“The common-law distinction is 
acknowledged in this jurisdiction 
that where one gives up possession 
of a chattel to another who con- 
verts it to his own use, the wrong- 
doer is held to have committed a 
trespass and the taking is by lar- 
ceny. However, where one, al- 
though induced by fraud or trick, 
actually intends that title shall pass 
to the wrongdoer, the crime is that 
of false pretenses. The facts indi- 
cate that the taking in this instance 
falls squarely within the District’s 
statute defining the crime of false 
pretenses. 

“Whether the term ‘theft’ com- 
prehends a taking by false pre- 
tenses must be determined by the 
common meaning, given the term 
and the intended purpose of the 
comprehensive coverage clause. We 
think the popular definition of 
‘theft’ carries the import of a tres- 
pass and is not applicable where 
one intends to voluntarily transfer 
not merely possession but title to 
the property. 


“Appellee had every opportunity 
in the course of this transaction to 
demand cash or payment by certi- 
fied check. To extend the meaning 
of ‘theft’ to include a taking of this 
kind is in effect to hold that the 
policy insures the consideration in 
business deals or that appellee is 
insured against a lack of prudence 
if she makes a bad bargain. We do 
not think that this was the risk 
contemplated by the parties under 
the policy. Further support for 
this view is found in section (1) 
(1) of the policy which excludes 
coverage when the automobile be- 
comes subject to a purchase agree- 
ment. This provision clearly dem- 
onstrates that it was the intention 
to restrict rather than amplify the 
scope of ‘theft’ by excluding cov- 
erage when a vendee takes posses- 
sion and title by trick or artifice. 
We therefore rule in accord with 
those cases holding that ‘theft’ does 
not embrace a taking by false pre- 
tenses. 

“The contention may be ad- 
vanced that only possession was 
transferred here because payment 
is a condition for passing title and 
a check is in itself conditional un- 
til payment is received. The propo- 
sition is without merit, however, as 
provision (m) of the policy ex- 
cludes coverage when the loss of 
the automobile is due to conversion 
by one in possession under a pur- 
chase agreement.” 

In reaching its conclusion the 
court cited cases in the Federal 
courts as well as Alabama, Iowa, 
Missouri, Ohio and Oklahoma. 

Continued on page 50 
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WHY are you paid the same 

commission as the lowest pro- 

ducers in your agency when you 
are consistently a top producer? 


WHY do so few companies 
vest renewal commissions? 


WHY do you receive little con- 
tinuing reward for attracting 
good producers to your agency? 


WHY are your renewal commis- 

sions for low lapses the same 

as paid to other representatives 
j high lapses? 


WHY is your renewal commis- 
sion schedule so low if persis- 
is SO vitally important? 


WHY are smaller renewal com- 
missions paid over a long period 

time instead of larger com- 

missions paid over a short period? 


WHY has the Accident and 

Health Division of All Ameri- 

can Life & Casualty Company 
enjoyed the most spectacular growth 
in the business? From the standpoint 
of premium income, All American 
now ranks among the top 125 com- 
panies. 


WHY is All American Life & 
Casualty Company, having 
started writing Life Insurance 


in July, 1956, already producing in 
excess of two and one-half million a 
month? 


If you want straightforward answers to 


all of these questions . . . write— 


ALL AMERICAN 


L; Ye re Casualty 


oiler Velo) Pomguane 


General Offices: All American Building 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Verdict 
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Illegal Use of Automobile 

While we are on the question of 
crimes, let us look at the novel and 
interesting case of Bowman v. Pre- 
ferred Risk Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Michigan Supreme Court, 
June 3, 1957. 

For several days a car had been 
parked in front of the assured’s 
house. Intending to move the ve- 
hicle a short distance to make a 
parking space for himself, the as- 
sured got into it and released the 
hand brake. It was on a hill and 
after rolling a short distance the 
assured put on the foot brake but 
the brakes were defective. The car 
continued to roll and struck an- 
other car damaging it. 

The assured reported the acci- 
dent and resultant claim to his 
automobile carrier but the latter 
claimed there was no coverage be- 
cause (1) the assured did not 
“use” the car in question within 
the meaning of the policy and (2) 
if he did, it was without the own- 
er’s authority and therefore a 
criminal act which barred recovery 
on the grounds of public policy. 

The court held that there was 
coverage and answered both con- 
tentions in these words: 

“We have reviewed the many 
cases cited in which liability of the 
insurer has been denied for viola- 
tion of the law by the insured. Our 
instant case is distinguished there- 


+f 
ih 
Sohne" 


. « « And now if you'll clarify clause 
forty-seven . . .' 


from on one or more of the follow- 
ing factual grounds: 

“(1) The alleged violation of 
law has been the subject of no com- 
plaint, arrest or trial. On facts 
shown, we cannot, in fact, hold that 
any crime was committed; 

“(2) There is in the instant in- 
surance contract no clause pertain- 
ing to exclusion of liability in case 
of violation of law; 

“(3) If violation of the statute 
were assumed, such violation would 
represent a misdemeanor, not a 
felony ; 

“(4) The policy certainly had no 
inducing effect on any purported 
violation. 

“Michigan does not as a gen- 
eral rule bar recovery under public 
liability policies because some il- 
legal act was involved in the dam- 


ee 


Policy for Defense 

“Blashfield, on the point in ques- 
tion, says: ‘Notwithstanding the 
general rule against indemnifying 
another from the consequences of 
his willfully criminal acts, a lia- 
bility which indemnifies 
against loss from liability imposed 
by law, on account of injuries ac- 
cidentally suffered as a result of 
the ownership, maintenance, or use 
of an automobile, by the insured 
is not necessarily confined to cases 
in which there has been no viola- 
tion of the criminal law, or other 
public offense, by him. So to re- 
strict it would reduce indemnity to 
a shadow.’ 

“As to the first of the grounds 
for affirmance of the trial judge 
urged by my Brother, we can be 
even more brief. The policy in- 
sured plaintiff in his ‘use’ of auto- 
mobiles other than his own. He 
got into this one, released the hand 
brake, turned the steering wheel, 
and it moved, to his dismay, con- 
siderably farther than he intended. 


policy 


“Webster defined ‘use’ as fol- 
lows: ‘to make use of; to convert 
to one’s service; to avail oneself 
of; to employ; to put into opera- 
tion.’ Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary (2d ed.) p. 2806. 

“We believe that when one op- 
erates an automobile, he uses it 
within the normal definition and 
understanding of the word... . 

“Defendant could by clear lan- 
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guage in the policy have limited its 
liability to the insured’s own auto- 
mobile or to only such use of auto- 
mobiles of others as was author- 
ized by them. Failing to find any 
such limitations in this policy, we 
decline to infer them.’ 


Assault and Accident 

This may seem like an article 
devoted to crime, but the case of 
Hering v. St. Paul-Mercury In- 
demnity Company, Washington 
Supreme Court, May 16, 1957 needs 
reporting. 

The policy in question was a 
comprehensive general liability 
providing indemnity as follows: 

“To pay on behalf of the Insured 
all sums which the Insured shall 
become obligated to pay by reason 
of the liability imposed upon him 
by law or contract for damages, 
including damages for care and loss 
of services, because of bodily in- 
jury, sickness or disease, including 
death at any time resulting there- 
from, sustained by any person or 
persons.” 


Sued for Assault 

The insured who operated a tav- 
ern was sued for assault. He called 
upon the company to defend him 
claiming he acted in self defense. 
The company refused to defend, 
claiming that the policy did not 
“insure a person against the re- 
sults of his own personal willful, 
wrongful conduct.” 

The court, however, saw the mat- 
ter in a different light and said: 

“The sole question involved is, 
did the appellant insurance com- 
pany agree to defend the insured 
in an action in which the insured 
was falsely charged with assault- 
ing another? 

“This court has often stated the 
following basic rules of contract 
construction: (1) The intention of 
the parties must control, (2) the 
intent must be ascertained from 
reading the contract as a whole, 
and (3) where the language used 
is unambiguous, an ambiguity will 
not be read into the contract. . . 

“The provision of the contract 
governing the issue involved is 
plain and unambiguous that ‘the 

Continued on page 52 
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Football Scoreboard 


ADDS SCORING PUNCH TO AGENTS’ SALES 


Beginning September 21 Kemper Insurance again backs its 
agents with a coast-to-coast television show—the NBC Foot- 
ball Scoreboard. 

On eight Saturdays following nationally televised games an 
audience of 6,000,000 families will hear the Kemper story of 
unbeatable countrywide insurance service, and full line facil- 
ities at standard rates but with a savings opportunity through 
policyholder dividends. 

Equally stressed is local agency service and the fact that 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 51 


company shall... defend... even 
if such suit is groundless, false or 
fraudulent.’ ” 

The contention of the appellant 
is that, inasmuch as its duty to 
defend is to be determined by the 
allegations of the complaint, it had 
no duty to defend this action for 


the reason that the complaint al- 
leged an assault, which constitutes 
a criminal offense, and that public 
policy would be violated were it to 
insure against willful criminal mis- 
conduct. 

“The cases from other jurisdic- 
tions, cited by appellant, are cases 
in which the insurer insured 
against ‘accidents’ and those courts 
held that assault is not within the 
definition of accident. 

“The policy in the instant case 
is not an accident policy. The in- 
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surer agreed to defend against all 
actions, even if groundless, and to 
pay all sums for which the insured 
might become liable by reason of 
bodily injury to another. Under 
the facts of this case, it is not 
against public policy for the in- 
surer to insure against groundless 
action alleging civil liability re- 
sulting from an assault, and, hence, 
the allegations of the complaint 
were within the terms of the policy. 

“The insurer was obligated to de- 
fend the Staples action by the ex- 
press terms of its policy. Where, 
as in this case, there is a finding 
of no willful misconduct, and the 
insurer refuses to defend when ob- 
ligated to do so, the insured may 
recover the amount paid in effect- 
ing a reasonable settlement, to- 
gether with costs and attorneys’ 
fees.” 


Different Aspect 


Another assault case was decided 
by the same court on the very same 
day. (Lawrence v. Northwest Cas- 
ualty Company.) Here, the policy 
read as follows: 

“Coverage A. To pay on behalf 
of the Insured all sums which the 
Insured shall become legally obli- 
gated to pay as damages because 
of bodily injury . .. sustained by 
any person, caused by accident and 
arising out of (certain enumerated 
hazards)... ." 

A lawsuit was brought against 
the insured claiming damages be- 
cause of assault and battery. The 
company refused to defend and the 
insured retained his own lawyer 
and defended the suit. The trial 
resulted in a mistrial when the 
jury disagreed. The injured party 
then amended the complaint and 
claimed that the injuries had been 
inflicted carelessly and negligently 
as well as intentionally. Again the 
company refused to defend. The 
second trial resulted in a judgment 
against the insured and was af- 
firmed on appeal. The insured sued 
the company to recover all his ex- 
penses. 

The court held that the company 
did not become obliged to defend 
the insured until suit was brought 
alleging an accident arising out of 
negligence. The first suit alleging 
an assault was outside the cover- 
age. 
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HE income taxation of assets 
to be left at death must now 

be considered by everyone who 
has a life insurance policy be- 
cause of the very favorable treat- 
ment insurance proceeds receive 
from the Federal income tax laws. 

Let’s take the case of Widow 
Jones, age 55, for whom Mr. Jones 
provided $100,000 of life insur- 
ance. What are the income and 
tax consequences of the various 
options available to her? 

When the proceeds of a life pol- 
icy are paid in a lump sum, the 
sum is wholly exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax. This is so 
whether the insured paid only 
one monthly premium or paid pre- 
miums over a period of many 
years. If Widow Jones takes the 
$100,000 in cash, she is scot-free 
of income tax. 


Funds Left on Deposit 


When life insurance proceeds 
are left with the insurance com- 
pany, either on deposit or to be 
paid out in installments, the tax 
results are a little more compli- 
cated. These results, applying the 
figures of one life company to the 
seven most common settlement 
options, are set forth below. 

“Option 1.” When proceeds are 
left on deposit with interest to ac- 
cumulate, the interest is taxable to 
the beneficiary in the same fashion 
as interest credited toa bank sav- 
ings account. If Widow Jones 
chooses this option she is taxable 
on $2,000 for the first year (but 
doesn’t get the $2,000). Present 
practice would add $1,150 “excess 
interest” which would also be tax- 
able. After the first year she is 
taxable on a little more than $3,- 
150 each year because of the com- 
pounding of interest. 

“Option 2.” When the proceeds 
are left on deposit with interest 
paid monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, or annually, the interest 
is taxable to the beneficiary as 
paid. If Widow Jones takes this 
option she will annually receive 
and be taxable on $2,000 of guar- 
anteed interest and the $1,150 “ex- 
cess interest” presently allowed. 

If an insured died before Au- 
gust 17, 1954, the insurance pro- 
ceeds paid out in the following 
Ways are entirely exempt from 
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Tax Questions on Policy Options 


By CHARLES L. KOPP 
Assistant Counsel, Pacific Mutual Life 


tax, except for any “excess inter- 
est” allowed by the insurer. If 
the insured died on or after Au- 
gust 17, 1954, any “excess inter- 
est” is taxable but the following 
results apply to the basic income 
payments. 

“Option 3.” When the proceeds 
are paid out in periodic uniform 
installments of an amount agreed 
upon until the proceeds are all 
exhausted, each installment has a 
little piece of principal and a lit- 
tle piece of interest in it. The 
interest is taxable. The calcula- 
tion of this taxable portion re- 
quires the use of tables promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This calculation will be 
made by the insurer at the re- 
quest of any insured or bene- 
ficiary. 

A surviving spouse is granted 
an exclusion of $1,000 per year of 
such taxable interest. Indeed, a 
surviving spouse has such a 
$1,000 annual exclusion with re- 
spect to each insured whom she 
survives. Thus, a lady widowed 
by three husbands, each ade- 
quately insured, could exclude 
$3,000 per year of this otherwise 
taxable interest. 

If Widow Jones chooses to re- 


ceive the proceeds in monthly 
amounts of $900, ($10,800 per 
year), they will continue for 122 
plus months. Of this, $1,015.20 
per year is interest, but the wid- 
ow’s annual exclusion of $1,000 
means only $15.20 is subject to 
income tax. 

“Option 4.” When the proceeds 
are paid out in periodic uniform 
installments for a number of in- 
stallments agreed upon until the 
proceeds are exhausted, again 
each installment has a little prin- 
cipal and a little interest, and the 
tax principle is the same. 

If Mrs. Jones chooses 120 
monthly installments they will be 
$918 per month, or $11,016 per 
year. Of this, $1,013.47 is inter- 
est, but again the widow’s annual 
exclusion of $1,000 reduces the 
taxable portion to $13.47. 

Life Income Options. When the 
proceeds are paid out as a 
monthly income during the life- 
time of the beneficiary, the life 
expectancy of the _ beneficiary 
must be considered to determine 
the tax consequences. An optional 
settlement of this type may be a 
“pure” life annuity under which 
no payments will be made after 

Continued on page 54 
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we've got a hobby! 


Building men is sort of a hobby with us. Not only is this hobby 
profitable, but it affords tremendous spiritual satisfaction. 


American United has tailored its programs to every imagina- 
ble level of sales effort. Simple tracks for the beginner help 
him get his feet wet. Simplified programing and advanced 
underwriting all have their specially designed sales tools and 
unique presentations that are truly ‘“‘different’’. 


Encouraging personal growth through study courses, such as 
the LUTC and professional training for CLU; sales tools for 
the presentation of “‘small group”’ cases of 10 to 25 lives; sim- 
ple presentations for income disability, A & Sand major medi- 
cal; the help of successful life insurance men in the home office 
... all this contributes to a man’s growing capacity to make 
money. Yes sir, building men is a satisfying hobby. Profit- 
able, too. 


American United Life 


NSURMNCE COMPANY 


® GROUP INSURANCE ¢ GROUP RETIREMENT ¢ PENSION TRUSTS 
RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL *¢ NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY 


IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 53 


the death of the beneficiary. More 
commonly, it is a life annuity with 
a “period certain.” For tax pur- 
poses the death proceeds are pro- 
rated over the life expectancy of 
the beneficiary as annually ex- 
cluded amounts, using tables pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The annual excess over 
this amount is taxable income. 

“Option 5.” A “120 month cer- 
tain option’ means that if the 
beneficiary dies before receiving 
120 monthly installments the pay- 
ments are continued to a secon- 
dary beneficiary until the insurer 
has paid the full 120. If Widow 
Jones receives the proceeds in 
this way the income will be $442 
per month, or $5,304 per year. 
Of this, $1,485.12 is “interest,” 
and $485.12 is taxable. 

“Option 6.” If Widow Jones 
chooses the “pure” life annuity 
she will receive $451 per month, 
or $5,412 per year. Of this, $1,- 
488.30 is “interest,” but the exclu- 
sion reduces the taxable portion 
to $488.30. 

A convenient aspect of these 
arrangements is that once the 
taxable portion is established it 
does not change, whether the 
beneficiary lives only a few 
months, or indeed, beyond the 
“certain period.” 


“Option 7.” An optional settle- 


HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. 
M. WOLFMAN, F. S. A. 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, F. S. A. 
A. E. SELWOOD 
FRANKLIN 2-4020 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 


“Newton, the rates do not start all over 
again when a man reaches the age of one 
hundred and one!" 
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ment of increasing popularity is 
the joint and survivor arrange- 
ment under which the proceeds 
are paid as an income during the 
joint lifetime of two persons and 
the remaining lifetime of the sur- 
vivor with a selected period cer- 
tain of 120 or 240 months. The 
taxable portion is calculated with 
tables of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This taxable portion re- 
mains the same throughout the 
lifetime of either annuitant. The 
survivor also gets a credit against 
current income tax for any estate 
tax paid on the value of the an- 
nuity at the time of the first an- 
nuitant’s death. 


Survivor Income 

Jf Widow Jones has a daughter 
age 30 for whom she desires to 
guarantee an income after her 
own death, she can do this with 
the joint and survivor option. 
However, because of the youthful 
age of the daughter, the monthly 
income is lower. With 120 months 
certain the income is $303 per 
month, or $3,636 annually. Of 
this, $1,585.30 is “interest,” but 
the widow still has her $1,000 an- 
nual exclusion so long as _ she 
lives, reducing the taxable por- 
tion to $585.30. 

A more typical use of the joint 
and survivor option is to provide 
income for a husband and wife. 
If Mr. Jones lives to age 65 and 
has accumulated a total invest- 
ment in his life insurance of 
$100,000, he can elect to receive 
an income for his lifetime and the 
balance of Mrs. Jones’ lifetime 
with 120 months certain. If Mrs. 
Jones is the same age, the income 
would be $497 per month, or $5,- 
964 per year, only $1,473.11 of 
which would be taxable. 

Three conclusions may be logi- 
cally drawn from all these exam- 
ples and figures: 

(1) It takes a lot of money to 
provide a satisfactory income for 
a widow age 55, (even more if 
she is younger). 

(2) Life insurance is_ ideally 
suited to do this job, and has very 
substantial income tax advan- 
tages. 

(3) The life insurance buyer 
needs expert advice. 
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There is a sales maxim that reads: Your best prospect is your 
present customer. In terms of the local agency it might well read: 
Your first source of increased premium income is your list of 


present clients. 


You are facing a new fall and winter season. Your policyholders 
are back from vacation and settled in. Now is the ideal time for 


them—and you—to review their insurance coverage. 


Some agents tell us they plan to open up the question of adequate 
protection through a personalized letter calling attention to the 
increased cost of re-building and replacement, and quoting local 
figures. 


Then they'll go on to suggest a meeting to discuss these inflated— 
and still mounting—costs, in the light of the present face amount 
of their clients’ policies. 


You yourself no doubt keep closely informed on building material 
and labor costs in your community and will be able to guide your 
clients to a reappraisal and rewriting of their policies. 


The time for you and your clients to determine whether or not 
they have enough insurance is now—not after a loss occurs. 


Thus you will do something even more important and profitable 
in the long run than win new clients—you will hold old ones. 


PLM OFFERS YOU: 


COMPLETE COVERAGE of fire and allied lines, including 
these currently most-wanted coverages—the popular money- 
saving Homeowners, Inland Marine, and Extended Coverage. 
Why not get in touch with us now about representation—while 
you think of it. It could turn out to be one of the most profitable 


contacts you ever made. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 
PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e@ PLM Building @ Phila. 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Business Interruption Forms 


F  Geror-niterd pet may select 
either of two business inter- 
ruption forms to provide indem- 
nity for loss of earnings and to 
pay for continuing expenses which 
cannot be earned after his plant 
is destroyed or damaged by an 
insurable peril. 

The first is the Co-insurance 
(two item) form which separates 
the coverage into two divisions: 

(a) Net Profits and Continuing 
Expenses. This is known as Item 
I. This group of expenses includes 
salaries to officers, executives, de- 
partment managers, employes un- 
der contract and other important 
personnel. 

(b) Ordinary payrolls which 
are usually insured for a three- 
month period. This is known as 
Item II. This time may be ex- 
tended to 180, 270 or even 365 
days. As the period of time is 
increased, the rate per $100 of 
insurance is decreased. For exam- 
ple, the rate for 90 day coverage 
is 150 per cent of the Item I 
charge while the rate for 180 days 
protection is the same as the 
charge for Item I. 

The Co-insurance clause in this 
form requires insurance to at 
least 80 per cent of the Business 
Interruption value under both 
Items I and II. The formula gen- 
erally used to determine these 
values is as follows: 

Item I—F rom Gross annual 
business 
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Deduct 
Ordinary payrolls 
Light, heat and power cost 
Purchases 
Payments to processors and 

contractors 
Incoming freight and express 
charges 

The two latter charges are actu- 
ally a part of the purchase figure. 

Of this net figure, 80 per cent 

represents the required amount of 
insurance, 
Item II—The 90-day direct labor 
payrolls selected should be the 
three-month period that these 
salaries are greatest since the 
loss may occur during the busiest 
season of the year. 

If salaries are continued out of 
insurance proceeds an extra sum 
should be included to cover com- 
pensation, unemployment and so- 
cial security premiums or taxes 
which must be paid. An additional 
5 per cent is adequate to cover 
this outlay in most plants. 


Gross Earnings Form 


As the title indicates, the Busi- 
ness Interruption value under this 
second form is Gross Earnings— 
income less purchases. This policy 
provides ordinary payroll cover- 
age as well as indemnity for net 
profits prevented and continuing 
expenses, combined into one sum. 
The task of determining what con- 
stitutes ordinary payroll is not 
necessary under this form because 


all items of continuing expense 
and profits are included. 

The Gross Earnings form may 
be issued with a choice of co- 
insurance percentage require- 
ments: 50, 60, 70 or 80 per cent. 
The rates are reduced in that 
order. The required amount of 
insurance is therefore the selected 
percentage of gross earnings. 

The two-item form usually of- 
fers a lower premium charge be- 
cause insurance on Item II— 
Ordinary Labor—is not manda- 
tory. There are some plants whose 
ordinary payrolls are low (under 
10 or 12 per cent) because of the 
use of automatic machinery and 
in such cases a gross earnings 
policy will grant broader cover- 
age at lower rates. 


Some Policy Limitations 


No coverage on finished goods. 
The Business Interruption policy 
does not cover loss of profits on 
finished merchandise stored on 
the premises at the time of the 
casualty. However, the policy in- 
suring contents may be endorsed 
(in most jurisdictions) to cover 
loss of such profits but this en- 
dorsement or clause is restricted 
to the product of the Assured’s 
own plant. 

Profits on finished merchandise 
manufactured for the Assured by 
others may be insured without 
charge by attaching an endorse- 
ment to the Business Interruption 
policy generally known as the 
“Manufacturing and Mercantile” 
rider. Full coverage on finished 
goods is thereby attained. 

Restrictive ordinances. Munici- 
pal or state ordinances may pre- 
vent the reconstruction of certain 
non-fireproof buildings after a 
fire. (The direct fire policy insur- 
ing the building may be endorsed 
to cover the additional cost to 
tear down the undamaged walls 
and to erect an approved struc- 
ture. An architect should be con- 
tacted to determine if the present 
plant building is subject to any 
restrictions.) 

Cancellation of contracts. The 
policy will not pay for loss result- 
ing from an interruption due to 
cancellation of any contract aris- 
ing out of the failure to complete 
an order or the lapse of a lease as 
a result of an insured peril. 
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Raw stock coverage. The policy 
provides indemnity for a period 
of 30 days (in addition to the time 
required to repair the plant) in 
which to replace the damaged raw 
stock needed for continued opera- 
tions. If more time is needed, a 
rider may be secured to extend 
this period. A charge will be made. 

Stock-in-process. Thirty days is 
also allowed to restore damaged 
stock-in-process to the degree of 
finish reached at the time of loss. 
To extend or remove this restric- 
tion requires an additional charge. 


Other Improvements 


Blanket coverage. All plants (or 
plants and warehouses) may be 
covered under a blanket policy to 
provide indemnity for interrup- 
tion at any of the listed premises 
resulting from damage to or de- 
struction of one of the other loca- 
tions. The blanket policy has the 
effect of bringing all plants un- 
der one roof for the purpose of 
Business Interruption Insurance. 
(Warehouses should be included 
because raw stock may be stored 
in these structures.) 

Removal of co-insurance. Plants 
of fire resistive construction pro- 
vided with better than average 
fire prevention facilities are eli- 
gible for special rating plans. 
They may file business interrup- 
tion values with rating authorities 
periodically and obtain interim 
binders to cover possible increases 
in production. In this manner they 
avoid co-insurance requirements. 
This procedure cannot be followed 
in all areas. 

Separate rent policy. Some rat- 
ing jurisdictions permit attach- 
ment of a special endorsement to 
the Business Interruption policy 
which allows a reduction in the 
required amount of coverage if a 
separate rent insurance is carried 
(to cover actual rental value of 
the premises). A saving is effected 
since rent insurance is cheaper 
than Business Interruption. 

Contingent Business Interrup- 
tion. A plant may depend upon an 
“outside” factory for raw stock, 
supplies or a certain processing 
operation. If the destruction of 
such a plant would interfere with 
the Assured’s production, he may 
insure against such loss under a 
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Contingent Business Interruption 
policy at comparatively low rates 
(50 per cent of the Contingent 
Plant rate for one location cover- 
age). 

Contingent coverage may also 
be carried on the premises of a 
purchaser who absorbs a substan- 
tial part of the Assured’s output, 
if damage to those premises would 
curtail sales. 

Builders Risk Business Interrup- 
tion. A plant in the course of con- 
struction may be needed for pro- 


duction purposes at the contem- 
plated date of completion. If a fire 
or other insured peril delays com- 
pletion, the resultant interruption 
loss is insurable. 

Other than Material Damage 
Forms. Business Interruption In- 
surance may be carried under 
other than Material Damage 
Forms — power plants, bridges, 
radio and television antennas, tun- 
nels, etc. Each one of these form 
groups would require a separate 
resume. 














52% INCREASE 


IN ORDINARY SALES SO FAR 
1957--YEAR-TO-DATE OVER 1956 


There is a 
substantial 
number of 
reasons for 
this increase 
that is more 
than double 
the National 
Average: 


Competitive Policy Plans 
Competitive Policy Values 


Competitive Policy Rates 
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Competitive Contract 


for the Representative too! 
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ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special. 
$25,000 minimum special. 

Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 

Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 


All forms of A&H 

Complete line of 

mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


=== AMERICAN NATIONAL 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


INSURANCE. Co. 


OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Combatting Darkness 


Continued from page 41 


ran off a straight road. As Glass 
and Friede indicated, poor driver 
visibility seems to be the major 
causative factor in these accidents. 
Altogether, these mishaps claimed 
more than fifteen thousand lives 
last year. 

If inadequate visibility is the pri- 


mary factor responsible for night- 
time traffic accidents, how can the 
driver’s ability to see be improved? 

The studies already described in- 
dicate the main approaches to a 
solution of this problem: visibility 
can be improved by increasing the 
brightness contrast in the driver’s 
visual field and by reducing glare. 
Also, since vision is related closely 
to visibility, there is another pos- 
sible approach—comprehensive vis- 
ual tests for each driver, preferably 
at the time he applies for a license. 





worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 





A Typical 
Bankerslifeman 


There are several characteristics which are to be found 
in any typical Bankerslifeman, such as: competent, 
trained and successful. Because he is that kind of man, 
he is aware of his opportunity and obligation to be of 
real service to his community. He is the kind of field 
underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Better Light—Safer Driving 


The other approaches to the 
problem of inadequate visibility 
all relate to alteration of what 
the driver sees, rather than the 
mechanism he uses in order to see. 
Although there are many ways to 
improve the character of the light 
striking driver’s eyes, they are all 
based on two basic principles pre- 
viously discussed—increasing the 
overall brightness of the visual 
field, or increasing the brightness 
contrast. Both objectives might be 
accomplished by brighter street 
lights, better headlights, and/or 
improvement of the reflecting 
characteristics of the surfaces in 
the visual field through use of 
special materials for traffic signs, 
pavements, the backs of trucks 
and autos, and other critical areas. 

Many reports have been written 
to show that nighttime accidents 
drop precipitously when better 
street and roadway lights are 
installed. 


Reflector Values 

Besides increasing roadway Vis- 
ibility by means of improving the 
sources of illumination, there is 
another way—by changing the re- 
flection characteristics of the sur- 
faces in the visual field. The value 
of this method will be discussed 
next. 

A major medium for increasing 
roadway reflection has been use of 
glass beads of various sizes. In 
some cases the beads are minute 
spheres, ranging in diameter from 
.05 to .15 millimeters. A layer of 
beads, containing several thou- 
sand per square inch, may be 
bonded to tape, which is later 
formed into lettering or a design. 
Or the beads may be imbedded in 
plastic sheeting that is used as 
background for the lettering or 
design. In some cases, bands of re- 
flectorized sheeting are attached 
to fence stakes bordering the 
shoulder of a curve, or the sheet- 
ing may be attached to fixed haz- 
ards, such as bridge abutments. 
In each case, use of this material 
has increased visibility by reflect- 
ing more incident light back to- 
ward the driver. 

3esides its use on tape and sheet- 
ing, the microscopic glass beads 
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also have been mixed into the 
paint used for marking pavements. 

One of the many communities 
using reflective street name signs 
is Salt Lake City, Utah. Early in 
1955, approximately twenty thou- 
sand of these signs with black let- 
ters on a background of silver- 
colored reflective sheeting were in- 
stalled throughout the community. 
According to J. L. Christensen, 
street and public works commis- 
sioner, reflective signs: 

1. Reduce the accident hazard 
caused by strangers who would 
ordinarily have to stop at several 
intersections to find their way. 
The increased visibility of reflec- 
tive signs enables visitors to read 
from a greater distance street 
names at intersections. The need 
to stop, as an accident hazard, is 
reduced appreciably. 

2. Help to mark intersections in 
residential areas, especially those 
that are net illuminated, and in 
this way tend to reduce the acci- 
dent hazard. 

3. Are evidence of a progres- 
sive, forward-looking community 
that is utilizing the latest, most 
modern safety and traffic devices 
and methods. 


Liquid for Reflector Use 

In 1956, a reflective liquid was 
developed for application to rough 
surfaces where use of reflective 
sheeting materials is difficult or 
impractical—traffic hazards made 
of wood, concrete, or other rough 
or porous surfaces, such as me- 
dian dividers, underpass abut- 
ments and walls, culverts, hy- 
drants, safety islands, curbings, 
telephone poles, trees, guard rails, 
and posts. 

During the day, this liquid, 
known as “Codit,” is light gray 
and blends with concrete or other 
light-colored objects. But at night, 
under auto headlights, it reflects 
back to the driver in bright silver 

fifty times brighter than white 
paint. A 6x8-inch application is 
identifiable as a hazard about one 
thousand feet away under high- 
beam headlights, according to the 
manufacturer. 

On conventional roads, much 
has been done with new types of 
signs and pavement markings to 
overcome the limitations of out- 
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moded design. For example, in 
Arizona and several other West- 
ern states, many roadways consist 
of lanes 20 feet wide in each direc- 
tion, without shoulders. A number 
of accidents have been caused by 
vehicles leaving the roadway, and 
a number of others by vehicles 
driving too close to the centerline. 
Arizona officials felt that, by 
painting reflective stripes along 
the outside edges of the roadway, 
both types of mishap might be re- 
duced. They reasoned that, if driv- 


ers could see a clearly defined de- 
marcation point, there would be 
less chance of the vehicle wander- 
ing off the pavement; also, with 
an outer and an inner lane bound- 
ary, motorists would be less likely 
to hug the centerline. 

Shoulder stripes were first laid 
down along a 15-mile stretch of 
U.S. 89, just north of the Arizona- 
Mexico border. During a three- 
month test period, there were only 
four accidents on this section, 

Continued on page 60 


Added measure of protection 
for the merchant 

















LATEST OF THE multiple-peril package 
contracts is the Commercial Property 
policy which is written to cover store 
furnishings, stock and merchandise 
for the retailers, wholesalers and dis- 
tributors who represent a prime 
source of premium volume for the 
general-writing agent. 

While coverage of this type has 
long been available to a few classes 
of dealers under the inland marine 
forms, the Commercial Property pol- 

















icy extends the principle of all-risk 
coverage on stock and merchandise to 
virtually all non-manufacturing risks. 

Eligible buyers will welcome the 
convenience and broadened coverage 
of the single, all-risk package—the 
added measure of protection provided 
by Grain Dealers’ thoroughgoing loss 
prevention service. Direct benefits are 
increased safety... avotdance of costly 
shutdowns... maximum savings through 
policyholder dividends. 
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Combatting Darkness 


Continued from page 59 


while 15 occurred on an adjoining 
section of the same roadway, iden- 
tical except that it lacked shoulder 
stripes. There were two fatalities 
in the unstriped section and none 
on the striped roadway. 

Later, data for the period from 


to the above resuits. Approxi- 
mately three times as many acci- 
dents occurred on the unstriped 
section as on the striped section 
(between March and October). Be- 
tween May and October, there 
were no fatalities on the striped 
roadway and one on the unstriped 
area. 


Parkways, Black Tops 
Shoulder stripes have been laid 


Eastern states—for example, on 
Connecticut’s Merritt Parkway, on 
the Hutchinson River Parkway in 
New York, and along some 275 
miles of two-lane blacktop roads 
in New Jersey. 

Locating the funds necessary 
for each of these tasks is only one 
obstacle, and far from the biggest. 
Equally difficult of solution is the 
task of getting additional speed 
limit laws passed, of writing into 


the statute books more severe pen- 
alties, and of getting drivers and 
the politicians they elect to en- 
force them. 


May to October, 1954, were added down on roadways in a number of 











Things every Insurance Buyer should know— No. 87 
Resent Restraints 


The average American has a 
traditional resistance to govern- 
ment control over his freedom. Un- 
fortunately, many citizens regard 
speed limit laws and these other 
measures as being restraints on 
their rights. 

This tragic situation cannot be 
condoned, of course. On the other 
hand, the public’s reluctance to 
accept increased enforcement of 
traffic laws must be recognized. At 
present, this unwillingness blights 
the safety effort in many commu- 
nities, and there is little in the 
average voter’s attitude to suggest 
that he will change in the future. 
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Now’s The Time To 
Safeguard Your Home 


NEWLYWEDS face a lot of big expenses when they are first getting 
settled. In an effort to ‘cut corners,’ they sometimes postpone 
safeguarding their homes with insurance. But young people, in 
particular, tempt fate when they fail to buy complete home 
insurance. Take yourself, for example. If you are not adequately 
protected, a fire, a lawsuit, or other misfortune could wipe out 
everything you own and leave you deep in debt. 


One Solution 


One other solution remains—re- 
flectorization. Unlike the three 
preceding proposals, reflective ma- 
terial can be put to use in a short 
time and, as has been shown, for 
relatively insignificant cost. Re- 
flectorized material can be applied 
as easily to pavements as it can to 
traffic signs, as readily to bridge 
abutments or railroad crossing 
signs as to the tailgates and rear 
bumpers of cars. 

Wide-angle reflectorizing mate- 
rials can be particularly effective 
in alleviating the night accident 
problem for they enable a sign 
that has been bent or twisted 
out of line to remain readable 
from oncoming cars several hun- 
dred feet away under poor light 
conditions. 

A simple, effective action that 
Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance could be taken to reduce nighttime 

= traffic accidents would be to cover 
license plates with wide-angle re- 


That’s why the new HOMEOWNERS POLICY is such an important 
development. The Atlantic Companies’ HOMEOWNERS POLICY 
combines protection against fire, theft, personal liability and 
15 other risks—at one low premium. This entirely new concept 
of insurance provides more protection, yet costs up to 25% less 
than comparable coverage. 


To learn more about the exceptional advantages of the Atlantic 
Companies’ HOMEOWNERS POLICY, phone or visit your independ- 
ent agent or broker, without obligation. You'll discover that 
you can have all the basic protection home owners need—in a 
single policy, which you buy with a single premium. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6, Wall Street Station « New York 5 


Baltimore + Boston + Charlotte « Chicago * Cincinnati * Columbus + Dallas + Detroit - 
Houston + Indianapolis + Los Angeles + Milwaukee * Minneapolis - Newark - New Haven + 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Portland + St. Louis * San Francisco + Seattle + Syracuse 


Grand Rapids 


New Orleans 

















This advertisement appears in the Country’s leading newspapers 
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flective sheeting, as is done in 
such states as Maine and Minne- 
sota. Such action would immedi- 
ately provide virtually all vehicles 
using our streets and highways 
with at least minimum nighttime 
accident protection and would do 
much to reduce some of the major 
causes of nighttime traffic acci- 
dents. Reflective plates are a valu- 
able aid to law enforcement, since 
violators’ license numbers would 
be seen at much greater distances. 

For example, Harvey County, 
Kansas, recently embarked on an 
extensive reflectorization program. 
When Paul Newcomer, Harvey 
County’s highway commissioner, 
realized that roads under his jur- 
isdiction were dangerous after 
dark, he took immediate and low- 
cost action. Within a few months 
all signs in Harvey County were 
reflectorized so they could be seen 
at night. 


40 Cents per Capita 

Newcomer’s program cost ap- 
proximately 40 cents per capita to 
install and about one-half that 
amount to maintain annually. But 
accidents were reduced by more 
than 30 per cent in Harvey County 
after the sign reflectorization pro- 
gram was completed—and injuries 
dropped by more than 60 per cent. 
Newcomer demonstrated that ac- 
cident reductions on a wide scale 
can be accomplished at little cost 
with methods available to all. 

Reflectorization, of course, will 
not solve all aspects of the night- 
time traffic problem. But, because 
the basic task that faces traffic 
officials today is to find practical 
solutions to this existing problem, 
reflectorization is suggested as the 
method that will solve the fastest 
—and at the least cost—the great- 
est number of nighttime problems. 
While we are working to attain 
long-range goals, immediate solu- 
tions also must be found. 

In other words, the way to re- 
duce nighttime traffic accidents is 
to act now where action can be 
taken. And the area of action 
should be as wide as possible. Un- 
less we reduce the danger of driv- 
ing in the dark, the blood bath on 
our highways is almost certain to 
grow far worse, perhaps beyond 
hope of control. 
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the men who read 
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Group Pensions 


that small 
Corporation 
owners can 
pay for from 
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A couple of months ago, Conti- 
nental Assurance began an advertising 
program in Time Magazine. 

This program is made up of a series 
of straightforward ads like the ones 
shown here. Each of these will con- 
tain a short message of importance to 
businessmen ... telling them of the 
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Watch for these messages in Time. This program will create new prospects 
...and broaden opportunities in ordinary and group insurance fields. 
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new efforts Continental is making in 
the field of Life Insurance. 

Already we have enjoyed a gratify- 
ing reaction from our advertisements 
on Quantity Discount and Small Group 
Plans. The subjects and policies we 
will treat in future months will be of 
equal timeliness. 
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SERVICE Eastern Department 
76 William Street 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Mid-America Department 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Department 
215 W. 7th Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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Are your clients 
prepared with 

proof of actual 
cash values? 


It is misleading and dangerous to 
rely on book values for insurance 
purposes. Actual cash values, estab- 
lished and kept up to date by Con- 
tinuous American Appraisal Service®, 
provide a dependable basis for cov- 
erage, re-rating and proof of loss. 


Your clients will benefit if you rec- 
ommend this service to them. 
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AMERICAN 
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will provide an effective amount 
of total floor space, including 
lobby, air-conditioning area and 
all the other space utilized in the 
building. As with any such rule, 
it is amended in the light of judg- 
ment for each particular locality. 


Cody Laird has spent a busy eight years 
coordinating program for 68 new offices. 


Distinctive identity, utility, 
sturdiness, and constructive econ- 
omy have evolved in the design 
of these new district office build- 
ings. Each successive building 
incorporates improvements and 
refinements. After the site has 
been selected, a detailed survey 
is made of the property, including 
the land grades, location of utili- 
ties, and streets. 

Location of the site is of ut- 
most importance. Taken into con- 
sideration is the traffic pattern, 
other buildings and objects on ad- 
jacent property. Generally the 
building is faced toward the city’s 
business section. 

After a preliminary architec- 
tural plan is drawn, the architects 
go to the city and make another 
survey. They photograph the lo- 
cation. They contact the building 
inspector and discuss the city’s 
building code. Requirements dif- 
fer from city to city. For in- 
stance, in certain areas of Flor- 
ida, additional bracing of the 
buildings to withstand hurricanes 


must be included in the plans. 
Foundations must conform to cer- 
tain specifications in other areas. 

After all of this information is 
gathered, the process of consoli- 
dating it into a set of working 
plans starts. 


Local Officials Consulted 


Advanced planning and consul- 
tation makes a highly favorable 
impression on local officials. It 
results in much less friction when 
construction begins. It also wins 
local friends for the company. 

First, a topographical 
shows the grades of the land, lo- 
cation of trees, drainage, sewers, 
power poles, etc. Next is the floor 
plan showing the location of the 
rooms. 

A large book of specifications 
accompanies each set of plans. 
This is a detailed description of 
the construction methods to be 
followed and all materials needed. 

When the plans and specifica- 
tions are completed, they are 
turned over to the building con- 
tractor who handles the construc- 
tion end of Operation Facelift. 
But the architect’s job still goes 
on. He continues to make periodi- 
cal visits to the building site to 
consult with the contractor. 


survey 


Construction of the branch of- 
fice building is also standardized. 
Before the building job starts, a 
construction supervisor is sent to 
the city. He lives there during the 
entire construction period. He 
talks with the local labor leaders 
and establishes a sound working 
relationship by conforming with 
the area’s pay and hour schedules. 
Generally, 95 per cent of the labor 
and materials are sub-contracted 
locally. 

Ten to 15 men working a 40- 
hour, five-day week can finish the 
average building. In the summer 
it takes approximately four 
months. But in the winter the 
time is four and a half months. 
In the colder areas, of course, 
winter months affect the working 
conditions adversely. 

It takes approximately two 
months for the shell of the build- 
ing to go up. The other two 
months are spent in “finishing 
up.” This means plastering, in- 
stalling flooring, lighting, and in 
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general getting the building 
ready for occupancy by Life of 
Georgia district personnel. 


One Architect 

The Atlanta architectural firm 
of Bodin & Lamberson handles the 
detailed planning and supervision 
for Operation Facelift. Daniel 
Bodin and Willard Lamberson 
now have an intimate knowledge 
of the project. They have designed 
all but five of the buildings. In 
the initial stages of the Opera- 
tion, local architects were used. 
But as the concept of a uniform 
building developed, the advisabil- 
ity of one firm handling all the 
building projects became appar- 
ent. Selected for the job was the 
Bodin & Lamberson firm which 
designed the home office in the 
early 1920’s and later handled the 
seven-story addition. 

Similarly, a construction firm 
to standardize procedures was in- 
dicated. Since 1953, the Atlanta 
firm of Jiroud Jones & Company 
has been the master contractor. 
They have erected 45 of these of- 
fice buildings. 


Factors Weighed 

Before a decision to build a new 
Life of Georgia district office is 
made, many factors are taken into 
consideration. For example, the 
company’s executive committee 
thinks about: 

Urgency of the need for addi- 
tional or new office space. 

Lease conditions of the existing 
office. 

Availability of suitable building 
property. 

Potential of the district’s devel- 
opment. 

Amount of business in force. 

If these factors indicate the 
advisability of a company-owned 
building, then the next step is to 
decide where to build the office. 
The company consults with the 
district and division managers as 
to a desirable location. Home of- 
fice people go to the city to look 
over the situation. Local real es- 
tate men are contacted. 

Many factors go into finding a 
desirable location. Company offi- 
cials, in looking over locations, 
consider the convenience of 
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agents getting back and forth to 
their debits. For cashiers and the 
policyholders, the property should 
be on public transportation. 
Another important considera- 
tion is the future value of the 
property, and its location in a 
growing section of the city. The 
company likes to be reasonably 
certain that the land itself will 
enhance in value over the years. 
To be sure the cost of the prop- 
erty is in line with current fair 
prices, a study is made of land 


sales in the neighborhood and 

throughout the general area. 
“Life of Georgia is joining in 
the nation-wide trend of building 
away from the congested down- 
town areas. When at all possible, 
the branch office buildings are 
located in the vicinity of the 
newer subdivision shopping cen- 

ters,” Mr. Laird commented. 
The company employs local at- 
torneys in the city to check the 
property titles and verify that 
Continued on page 64 
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Sell Modern 


Commercial Property Coverage 
Policy 


A new package policy for business risks, written by 
the companies of the Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group. It consolidates in one insurance contract, 
protection against “All Risks” of direct physical loss 
of Stocks and Goods, Wares and Merchandise of 
every description at stated multiple locations and 
in transit. May be purchased as a Non-reporting or 
a Monthly Reporting form. 


Many businesses need “All Risks” protection 
but only a few have been able, previously, to 
qualify for it under existing Inland Marine policies. 
The Commercial Property Coverage Policy overcomes 
this. Many more types of mercantile businesses can 
now obtain “All Risks” protection in this single 
new policy with one expiration date. 


The Commercial Property Coverage package 
policy helps to avoid duplications, overlaps and 
gaps in protection. Reasonable exclusions and 
limitations apply. The premium cost is frequently 
lower than for comparable protection in separate 
policies. 


If you have clients who heretofore have not 
been eligible for an all risks inland marine policy, 
investigate the adaptability of the Commercial 
Property Coverage Policy of the Commercial Union- 
Ocean Group. 
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commercial buildings may be 
erected. Since many of Life of 
Georgia’s buildings are erected 
away from the downtown areas, 
zoning ordinances play an impor- 
tant part. In many cases, com- 
pany representatives have prompt- 
ed zoning boards and city councils 
to rezone sections of a growing 
community for increased business 
use. 


Closing the Deal 


Local attorneys and title com- 
panies check the survey to be cer- 
tain the property conforms to the 
boundaries described in the sales 
contract. After all of these legal 
details have been investigated and 
purchase of the property ap- 
proved, a deed is made to Life of 
Georgia, payment is made and the 
deal is closed. 

As soon as a new district office 


building is completed the job of 
moving begins. 


Furniture $6,200 


New furniture for the front 
portion of the building calls for 
an executive type desk for the 
manager, telephone table, arm 
chairs, etc. Equipment for a dis- 
trict office runs around $6,200 in 
the average for the Facelifted of- 
fices. The company now has some 
$479,000 worth of office equip- 
ment in Facelifted offices. 

After a district has moved into 
a new building, a dedication party 
is held for the personnel of the 
district, their families, and 
friends. This usually occurs a 
few weeks after the building has 
been put into use. 

Most of these parties are held 
on Friday afternoon. Light re- 
freshments are served. Children 
blow up and pop balloons. Cash- 
iers and assistants wear corsages 
as official hostesses. During the 
visiting hours the city’s mayor, 
one or more councilmen, some 
bank presidents and vice presi- 


dents, the company’s legal coun- 
sel, and other city dignitaries 
drop in to view the premises and 
shake hands. There are no 
speeches and all merely walk 
around chatting, peering into the 
various rooms, inspecting the air- 
conditioning equipment, and gen- 
erally making themselves at home. 

Keeping in tune with the up- 
surging, progressive Southern 
area, Life of Georgia has pushed 
forward its branch office building 
program as a testimony to the con- 
fidence this 65-year-old company 
has in the 11 Southeastern states 
in which it operates. 

“Operation Facelift” is a long- 
range program. In addition to its 
object to provide working quar- 
ters for Life of Georgia’s people, 
the company recognizes that the 
program has also enhanced its 
prestige by greater identification 
of the company in communities 
where Life of Georgia buildings 
are located. 





This article, in slightly different form, ap- 
peared in the July, 1957, issue of "Indus- 
trial Development." 














Why are so many now selling ALL THREE? 


It’s convenient to sell life insurance as well as fire 
and casualty because Monumental helps you in 
prospecting ... selling . . . servicing. 


It’s profitable to sell life insurance the Monumental 
“Pure Profit”? way which assures maximum com- 


missions . . . minimum expense. 


It makes sales sense to satisfy your clients’ need for 
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life insurance along with their other insurance 
requirements. 


FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
HOMEOWNERS ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
SURETY & FIDELITY BONDS AVIATION 


NATION-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE ®- ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


AUTOMOBILE * © © 


For details concerning a Life Agency Contract write to: eee 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered 1858 
Home Office—Charles & Chase Sts.— Baltimore, Md. 
Assets exceeding $197,000,000 * Over $960,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
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S a friend said the other day, 
A “There is so much talk of in- 
flation and deflation that it is hard 
to decide what we are really up 
against. But, there is one thing I 
do know, the purchasing value of 
my dollar is still going down.” 

It is understandable why many of 
us have a questioning look when 
someone starts a conversation about 
the effect of inflation on the econ- 
omy, or how deflation is going to 
bring on a business setback. Both 
sides have arguments that sound 
real convincing. 

Mr. Martin, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, has said more 
than once, and emphatically, that 
inflation is the real danger to our 
prosperity and must be controlled. 
He has also said that if the tight- 
ening of the money rates showed 
signs of interfering with business 
progress, the Federal would slack 
off the pressure. In other words, 
we must stop inflation but can’t let 
a recession in business get under 
way. 


Politicians Disagree 


Then many Senators have dis- 
agreed vigorously with the so-called 
tight money policy and have stated 
that if continued it would generate 
a recession. There have been nu- 
merous meetings of committees of 
the Senate, and as we all know, the 
questions put to Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Burgess have 
been blunt, to say the least. Ob- 
viously both sides want the same 
thing—Mr. Martin fights inflation 
but doesn’t want deflation. The Sen- 
ators fight deflation but won’t 
admit they want inflation. 

So there is little wonder we 
are confused with two schools of 
thought, both with important ad- 
herents. Whether inflation or de- 
flation will get the upper hand 
remains to be seen, but if argu- 
ments and opinions are the only 
weapons used, time will solve the 
problem for us. 

There is one thing of which we 
are all sure. That is, we are in and 
have been in a prosperous period 
for a number of years. Now, pros- 
perity is made up of many elements 
but the stimulant or energy factor 
behind all prosperous eras is con- 
fidence and money. Unless there is 
confidence in the future and money 
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Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


The Great Debate 


available to exploit that future, 
prosperity never gets off the 
ground. 


The Confidence Factor 


Confidence is not an economic 
factor that endears itself to the stat- 
istician. It cannot be measured 
with any accuracy, nor can its be- 
havior be plotted or projected very 
far into the future. Yet it is a 
sturdy rock on which to build pros- 
perity, because it seems to gain 
strength once it is well established. 
It can stand considerable pushing 
around and not lose its vigor. But 
once it receives a fundamental 
shock—and this is also hard on the 
statisticians as such shocks are al- 
most impossible to anticipate— 
then the factor of confidence loses 
its vigor rapidly. 

Money, the other ingredient, 
draws a certain amount of its 
strength from the confidence fac- 
tor. Money is of little value at any 
time if it is not put to work, and it 
will not be put to work without 
confidence in the future. There was 
plenty of money around in 1931 
and 1982 but it didn’t get around 
very much. Few people wanted to 
take the risk of putting it to work. 
Billions in the bank in demand de- 
posits will not spark prosperity if 
no one wants to borrow it, while a 
much smaller sum actively bor- 
rowed and put to productive use 
can change the face of the nation 


from gloom to smiles. This is what 
is known as turnover in banking 
circles; turnover, the rapid use and 
re-use of the available money sup- 
ply. Confidence sparks it and the 
resultant flame carries prosperity 
forward. 

To understand the present debate 
on inflation and deflation we must 
remember the power exerted on our 
present economy by confidence and 
money. Both are at work today and 
are keeping our economy rolling, 
but what of the future? This, of 
course, is the vital point since the 
future holds the key to the action 
of both confidence and money. You 
can get a glimpse of that future 
from two different angles. 


More and More Money 


Suppose you think back over eco- 
nomic history and then look at our 
present situation from what may be 
termed the orthodox angle, the ap- 
proach that what has happened in 
the past will probably happen in 
the future under more or less simi- 
lar conditions. So, what do we find? 
We find that as a prosperous era 
expands, confidence becomes more 
firmly established. More and more 
money is needed to carry on the 
projects that seem essential for fu- 
ture growth. 

This demand for money results 
in increased interest charges, a 
natural phenomenon, incidentally, 

Continued on page 66 
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Modest deductibles on both coverages keep premiums 
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of all prosperous times. As money 
rates go up, some projects are re- 
stricted and others canceled. This 
in turn slows down the push toward 
larger horizons. With less to do, 
fewer people are needed on the pay- 
rolls, unemployment starts to in- 
crease and the all important confi- 
dence factor starts feeling the shock 
of uncertainty. 


Painful Adjustments 


This is the economic cycle famil- 
iar to all of you prior to 1932. The 
law of supply and demand of 
money, working in an uncontrolled 
field brought about an adjustment. 
These adjustments were in many 
cases extremely painful. This same 
cycle could happen at some point to 
our present blissful prosperity. 
Money rates are getting tighter. 
Money itself is not as plentiful as 
it was, and in time the available 
supply of money might not be suf 
ficient to support our dreams of the 
future. 


Money Managers 


Now let’s look ahead from an- 
other angle. All the conditions men- 
tioned above are the same. We have 
reached the stage where money 
rates are rising and some of us are 
beginning to wonder whether pros- 
perity has about reached its crest. 

But we also are conscious of a 
new factor that has entered the pic- 
ture since 1932—the money man- 
ager. This new factor is a powerful 
force because it is a central govern- 
ment force and is world-wide in 
scope. In our country the Federal 
Reserve can do quite a few things 
with money rates, bank reserves 
and open market operations. Such 
moves may not stop a slowdown in 
our economy once it is under way, 
but the Federal has already stated 
that it would switch its policy if 
there was any sign of adverse busi- 
ness. Such measures worked in 
1949 and as late as 1953. You may 
say we have a super-boom this time, 
which may be true, but as we are 
looking at the future from two dif 
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ferent angles we can’t ignore the 
role of the money managers. 

Another thing we must not over- 
look is the support the money man 
agers receive from government pol 
icy. There is a law on the statute 
books that unemployment cannot 
reach more than nominal propor- 
tions without Congress being in- 
formed. Full employment is the 
acknowledged goal of both political 
parties, and both parties are com- 
mitted to continued prosperity even 
to the point of inflating the cur- 
rency. Such is the view we get 
from our look at the deflation-infla- 
tion debate from the unorthodox 
angle. 


Investors Must Choose 


Investors must do some careful 
thinking at this point. If the ortho- 
dox angle appeals to you, then you 
may decide to adjust your invest- 
ment policy to be prepared for a 
period of deflation, with noticeable 
contraction in the earnings of cor- 
porations, dividend reductions, and 
lower normal price-earnings ratios. 
If the unorthodox view seems more 
likely, then more inflation is prob- 
able and the boom could go on and 
increase in activity. Earnings 
would rise in many industries, but 
the dollar will buy less, so you will 
need more dividend dollars to keep 
even. 

It may be a hard choice, as a de 
fense against deflation could be as 
disastrous as the sweep around the 
Maginot Line, if inflationary money 
is injected into the money stream. 

Equally dangerous would be a 
complete defense against inflation, 
since a miscalculation on the part 
of the money managers could throw 
the economy for a loss in a hurry. 

To put all one’s faith in either 
school of thought is highly danger- 
ous. Careful selection of securities 
of companies that have well defined 
future trends, with a reserve in 
short term notes, would provide a 
middle ground. Above all, however, 
we must be flexible and able to ad- 
just our thinking promptly to any 
definite shift in the wind. We can’t 
afford to be dogmatic. The world is 
in a state of flux and that means 
change. An open mind is necessary 
to meet such changes as they come. 
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“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” —A BROAD, PICTORIAL REVIEW OF OUR TIMES, 
TOLD IN TERMS OF THE PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS THAT HAVE SHAPED 
THIS CENTURY IN WHICH WE LIVE—THE FIRST SHOW: “MAN OF THE CENTURY” 


A one hour program devoted to the story of 
Winston Churchill . . . statesman, soldier, writer 
and artist. His life and his influence upon 

all of us. A penetrating, incisive study of a man 
set against the backdrop of the modern 

world he has helped to mold. Brought to you 
by your Prudential Agent. 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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THE EXCITING 
DESIGN IN 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
iS BEING DONE 
WITH WOOD 


You owe it to yourself and your business to see what today’s new 
designs in warm, friendly, quiet wood can do for your office. They can 
give your firm the look of tomorrow—aesthetically and functionally. 
Wood converts your private office into a “living’”’ room—and promotes 
efficiency, morale and good public relations in the general office. 
Whether replacing old desks and chairs, or equipping new space, 

let your office furniture dealer demonstrate 

why it’s “‘better business to do it with wood.” 


FREE: Helpful new 36-page booklet “Office 


Planning and Layout,” yours for the asking. 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 


Woop OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 11th STREET N.W.. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For better use of wood office furniture these companies contributed to the preparation of this message: Alma Desk Company, High Point, N. C. ¢ Boling Chair Company, Siler City, 
N. C. * Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. * Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. * Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, Ind. * Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. * Indiana 
Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Office Furniture Company, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Seating Company, 
Jasper, Ind. * The Leopold Company, Burlington, Iowa. * The B. L. Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio. * Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. © The Taylor Chair 
Company, Bedford, Ohio * Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N. C. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Report on Health Insurance 

A brief report summarizing the 
progress of voluntary health insur- 
ance in the U. S. may be obtained 
from the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute. Tables, charts and graphs 
illustrate the growth of cover- 
ages offered and benefits provided 
through health insurance. The 
pamphlet is titled “Keeping Pace 
with Public Needs,” and free copies 
are available. 


For Further Information Circle 62 on Card 


Need for Estate Planning 


Surrogate Donald G. Dutcher 
draws oa 20 years of probate court 
experience in writing a_ booklet 
titled ‘What Happens When a Man 
Dies?” He discusses some common 
mistakes made in drafting a will; 
results of failure to provide a will; 
lack of estate liquidity; failure to 
nominate a guardian, and business 
owners who fail to protect their 
business interest. 

Life insurance is highly recom- 
mended to provide estate liquidity 
and to protect a business interest. 
Trust officers and other members 
of an estate planning program re- 
ceive strong endorsement. Booklet 
has been published by Insurance 
Research and Review Service. Price 
is 65 cents, with reductions for 
quantity orders. 


For Further Information Circle 63 on Card 


Study of Atomic Insurance 


The Atomic [Industrial Forum 
has made available at a reduced 
rate its study, “Financial Protec- 
tion against Atomic Hazards.” The 
69-page document provides back- 
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ground and reference material on 
the atomic insurance problem, and 
the new legislation on this subject 
proposed in the 85th Congress. 
Report was prepared for the 
Forum by the Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Copies are available at $1. 


For Further Information Circle 64 on Card 


Highspeed Photocopier 
Copy-Craft has brought out a 
photocopier which operates with 
papers of all speeds under any 
lighting conditions. The company 
states that a letter-size sheet can 


pass through the machine in nine 
seconds. 

The 15-inch combination model 
is easy to operate. The operating 
mechanism remains enclosed even 
when the lid is removed to change 
the liquid. The developer tray slips 
out, but an inner cover protects the 
printing area and electrical mech- 
anism. 


For Further Information Circle 65 on Card 


“Estate Planning” Transcript 
Transcripts of the 9th annual 
Estate Planners Day, held in April, 
1957, by the New York chapter of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters, 


INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 73 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the 
reply card. Circle on it the number 
or numbers corresponding to the fig- 
ures listed after each item in which 
you are interested. Fill in the blanks 
with your name and address and drop 
the card in the mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you 
are interested in receiving without ob- 
ligation more information about his 
product or publication. 











are now available. Dr. S. S. Heub- 
ner’s luncheon address is included. 
Program was designed to interest 
accountants, attorneys, and trust 
officers as well as people in life in- 
surance. 

Copies are available at $1.50 each 
from Israel Unterman, CLU, 185 
Madison Avenue, New York 15, 
New York. 


Christmas Card with Tree 

A novel Christmas card offered 
by the Marvic Company shows 
Santa Claus watering a Christmas 
tree. Recipient is instructed to 
place in water a tab on the back 
of the card. After a few days, 
“foliage” on the front of the card 
sprouts and turns green. The 
novelty lasts for several weeks. 
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Chart for Tracking Hurricanes 
For the second year, a Hurricane 
Information and Tracking chart 
has been compiled by The Travel- 
ers. A chart of the Eastern sea- 
board and Gulf Coast area measur- 
ing 18 by 12 inches is included in 
the booklet. Paths of previous hur- 
ricanes, including Hurricane Aud- 
rey of this year, are plotted on the 
chart. 
Continued on page 70 
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The booklet has been made avail- 
able for free distribution by radio 
stations and Travelers representa- 
tives along the eastern seaboard 
and gulf coast areas to home lis- 
teners who can plot the progress of 
threatening storms from radio re- 
ports issued by the U. S. Weather 
3ureau. Background information 
on hurricanes is also included. 
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Pocket-Pack Spot Remover 

A handy package of individually 
foil-wrapped felt wicks, saturated 
with a powerful cleaning fluid, is 
being marketed by Cleveland Spe- 
cialties Company. Packaged like a 
book of matches and carried con- 
veniently in pocket or purse, Spot- 
Paks can immediately remove spots 
on clothing they get a 
chance to set. 


before 


To use Spot-Paks, you simply 
pull one out, tear in half to open, 
and rub spot briskly. The packets 
can be used as a low-cost advertis- 
ing specialty for customer give- 
aways. They are available in one- 
unit to eight-unit packs with per- 
sonalized imprinting to customer 
specification. 
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No Mess with Glu-Pen 


Glu-Pen combines the usefulness 
of glue with the neatness of a pen- 
cil. Manufactured by the Glu-Pen 
Corporation of Virginia, the item 
is shaped like a pencil but contains 
a cartridge of glue. To use, simply 
press down on the point, releasing 


70 


a dot of adhesive, and press to- 
gether the materials you wish to 
fasten. 

Product comes packaged with 
two cartridges of glue. Manufac- 
turer reports that each cartridge 
contains over 5,000 “dots” of glue. 
The Glu-Pen can be used to fasten 
together papers, photographs in 
albums, press clippings, and for 
neat, fast gift-wrapping. 
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Booklet Reports on “Strokes” 


The Public Health Service has 
released an illustrated publication 
on disease of the blood vessels of 
the brain, third ranking cause of 
death in the United States. Strokes 
and other effects of cerebral vas- 
cular disease caused an estimated 
179,110 deaths in 1956. 

The booklet shows the five im- 
portant ways in which vessel dis- 
eases impair the working of the 
brain and outlines steps involved 
in treatment and rehabilitation. 

Single copies of “Cerebral Vas- 
cular Disease and Strokes” are be- 
ing offered free by the Heart In- 
formation Center of the National 
Heart Institute. 
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Gas Mileage Calculator 

Kenway Products is offering a 
holiday version of their Mile-O- 
Dial to serve as a Christmas greet- 
ing and good will token. The mile- 
o-dial is a pocket size gas mileage 
calculator which computes. the 
number of miles obtained on a gal- 
lon of gas. 

Card is made of durable glossy 
Kromekote stock and is supplied 
with regular greeting card en- 
velopes. Front of card has space 
for advertising message. On back, 
gas purchases, speedometer read- 
ings, and miles traveled can be 
recorded. 
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“Duplex” Adding Machine 


A Duplex 10-key adding machine 
in the V series has been announced 
by the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. Two “registers” enable 
the Duplex to do the work of two 
machines. 


These storage mechanisms per- 


mit the operator to add or subtract 
in either register for debits and 
credits, or in both registers simul- 
taneously, as in payroll. One regis- 
ter can be used for group totals, 
while the other automatically ac- 
cumulates a grand total. On all 
operations the symbolization 
printed on the tape has_ been 
greatly simplified. 
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Mailing Labels—150 a Minute 


A new gummed and perforated 


“Thermo-Fax” copy paper on 


which master address lists can be 
automatically copied to make as 
many as 150 mailing labels per 
minute, has announced by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Designed for use in addressing 
direct mail pieces, letters, litera- 
‘anywhere a re- 


been 


ture or packages 
peat mailing list is needed — the 
new paper makes errorless, com- 
pletely dry copies ready for im- 
mediate use. The master list is 
retained in the file for unlimited 
use. Ordinary typing paper is used 
for the master. 

When a mailing is to be made, 
the master is laid on top of a sheet 
of the gummed and _ perforated 
copy paper and inserted in any 
“Thermo-Fax” copying machine. 
An exact copy emerges in approxi- 
mately four seconds. 
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Portable Display Case 
A lightweight aluminum display 
unit that is easily carried is offered 
by the Slanhoff Manufacturing 
Company, producers of exhibits 
and displays. The Pitchmaster unit 
is 32 inches wide, stands 72 inches 
high when open, and folds in half 
to a compact 4 x 32 x 36 inches. 
As it is opened, a masonite shelf 
comes up automatically into place, 
Continued on page 72 
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Write now—to the 


pioneered the 
aus Be Combination of 

LIFE, ACCIDENT 

& SICKNESS plans 


ACCIDENT 
and SICKNESS 


DISABILITY PACKAGE 


Sag UNITED LIFE 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


EST. 1913 Concord, N. H. AN OLD NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr.. C. L. U., Field Management V. Pres., United 
Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. 


States Served: Conn., Del., D. C., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., N. H., 
N. J, N.C. Olle, Me. & 2. S$. C.. Ve, Ve. 


*General Agency opportunities available. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 


Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Compcny 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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USE SLIP-ON 
LABEL HOLDERS 


for neater more attractive 

_ indexing 
ite: On Ring 
Binders 


3 Standard Sizes 


SO-1 for 1” Ring Books 
SO-1% for 12” Ring 
Books 
You'll enjoy their neat uniform appearance. $O-2 for 2” Ring Books 
Their durable metal construction will last 


indefinitely. 


Red, blue, green, black and ivory 
—fabricated from plastic. 


2 Standard Sizes 


KK-1 for 1” Ring Books 
KK-2 for 2” Ring Books 


For proper size 

when ordering, Built-in storage space 
for ring binders, for label. 

measure diam- Clips swivel for a per- 
eter of ring. fect fit. 


On Post Binders 


They're made of Vinyl Plastic 
—will not warp or curl—will fit 
every type of open back 
binder. 


3 Standard Sizes 


PBS—'n" x 242” 
PBM—1" x 242” 
PBL—2” x 242” 





LOCKING DEVICE 
SPECIALLY TREATED 
BOTH SIDES 
They slip into position to 
lock on any size post— 
and grip firmly without 

marking. 





Available from your Office Supply Dealer or for information write to 


Office Products Ine. 


26029 W. 8 Mile Rd. ¢ Detroit 40, Michigan 


West Coast Distributor: Arch K. Ansty Canadian Distributor 
173 2nd S$t.. Sen Frencisco 5 The Luckett Loose Leaf, Limited 
Toronto 14, Ontario 


Territories available for Dealers and Distributors 





Contemporary style has | 
| 


been achieved in Trend 
without sacrifice of com- 
fort. Thickly padded with 
foam rubber...fiber glass 
bases on the swivel chairs. 


new 
executive 
swivel 
chairs Ge 
and x 
an 
executive 
guest 

chair 


¥ 
hy Sturgis 
The Sturgis Posture Chair 
Company, Sturgis, Mich- 
igan. Address inquiries to 
the company’s General 
Sales Offices, 154 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


founded 


iao4 
The Pioneer Organization 


COATS s 
BURCHARD 


COMPANY 
Chicago 


~ APPRAISERS 


Appraisals for Correct 
Insurance Coverage and 
Proof of Loss 


Depreciation Studies 
Property Ledgers 


4413 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Products and Services 


Continued from page 70 


providing a convenient area to dis- 
play literature or samples. Upper 
area can be fitted with almost any 
type of display panels. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Low-Priced Microfilm Camera 


A 16mm microfilm flow camera, 
the Documat PFA, has been an- 
nounced by Documat, Inc. The 
camera is planned to make it pos- 


sible for smaller businesses, insti- 
tutions and retail outlets to take 
advantage for the first time of 
microfilm records. 

A matching reader, the Docu- 
mate Universal Reader, is also 
available. 

The PFA has a filming speed of 
approximately 125 feet of printed 
copy a minute. Because of its sim- 
plified design, a trained operator 
is not needed, according to the 
manufacturer. The machine can be 
adjusted for either duplex opera- 
tion, photographing both sides of 
a sheet simultaneously; or duo op- 
eration, recording documents in 
two parallel tracks on a single film 
roll. 


For Further Information Circle 76 on Card 


Deskfinder Blotters 


The Deskfinder Company manu- 
factures calendar blotters with 
name imprints to your order. The 
name of your customer or prospect 
is imprinted on the front of the 
blotter with the calendar for the 
month. On the reverse is your ad- 
vertising message. 

Blotters are printed each month, 
with a new design. You can add, 
delete, or correct names every 
month and change your advertising 


imprint. Orders are accepted for 
as few as 100 names at 9 cents 
each. This price includes the set- 
ting of your advertising imprint 
for the back of the blotters. Ser- 
vice can be started or stopped at 
any time. 


For Further Information Circle 77 on Card 


Pocket Reminder System 


A Pocket-Planner system for 
organizing your work and keeping 
records of appointments and ex- 
penses is offered by Regency 
Crafts. The set consists of a qual- 
ity leather pocket secretary, 12 in- 
dexed monthly diaries, 12 monthly 
expense cards, and a sturdy file 
box. 

Individual monthly diaries are 
3% x 6 inches and have a day-by- 
day index that permits easy loca- 


tion of any page. Dates for the 
complete month are visible at a 
glance. Sets can be ordered for 
any month of year and continue 
for 12 consecutive months. 


For Further Information Circle 78 on Card 


Automatic Film Mounter 


Made especially for high speed, 
automatic mounting for microfilms 
of insurance records, engineering 
drawings, and other large volume 
documents, an automatic mounter 
is being manufactured by the Film- 
sort Division of Dexter Folder 
Company. 

The machine takes microfilm 
from reels and mounts individual 
frames to apertures in punched 
cards or ordinary file cards. 

Equipment has an automatic de- 
tection system which stops the 
mounter when any one of the op- 
erational stations fail because of 
card imperfection, film not meet- 
ing specifications, error in either 
film or card sequence, equipment 
failure, or operator error. 


For Further Information Circle 79 on Card 
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Decisions on Workmen's Comp 

Of interest to insurance companies, their adjusters, plant 
safety personnel and others concerned with industrial com 
pensation claims is a new book compiling information on 
legal cases involving industrial accidents. 

The book, “565 Industrial Compensati: Deeis! , 
cross-indexed for easy reference. Cases are grouped by 
type of accident, and include accidents arising out of em 
ployment, misconduct by the worker or his employer, 
employment status, course of employment, the employee’s 
activity, and others. Publisher is Occupational Hazard 
Magazine. 491 pages. $12.50. 


ter Further lufermation Circle 
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Tax Expert Outlines Need for Will 

“Your Family Without You,” by N. R. Caine, points out 
the necessity of making a will to ensure maximum income 
and protection for a family deprived of its provider. 

As a leading tax expert, Mr. Caine points out in his book 


why and how you should make a will. He discusses a sys- 7 
tematic and integrated plan for life insurance, its distri 
bution and settlement methods; the new estate tax status 
* 


of life insurance, and a checklist for a will. Issued b 
Crown Publishers. Single copy $3.95. 
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Institute Lecture Series Published 

The Insurance Department of Southern Methodist Unt 
versity announces that lectures given at the 4th Biennial 
Casualty-Property Insurance Institute are now availabl 
in book form. Among the topics covered are: homeowners 
and CDP policies, establishing insurable values, insurance 
in the oil industry, and commercial merchandise floaters 
The plastic-bound books contain 132 pages, and include 
the most pertinent questions and answers from the floor 
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ON 


Bookshelf (Continued) 


of the Institute after each of the speakers had completed 
his paper. $3.00. 
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Study of Taxes on Life Insurance 

Bertram Harnett, member of the New York bar, is the 
author of a new book on life insurance taxation. 

“Taxation of Life Insurance” describes in detail the 
imposition and effect of estate, gift and income taxes upon 
life insurance, endowment and annuity contracts. 

Book first gives an analysis of insurance underwriting 
and contracts. There are portions dealing with trusts, 
alimony, employer-employee relations, and estate planning 


2} generally. Conclusion outlines the uses of business insur- 
a ance and business purchase agreements. Publisher is 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 296 pages. $6.50. 
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Proceedings of LOMA Annual Conference 


The 1956 Conference Proceedings of the Life Office 
Management Association has been distributed to member 
firms. This volume, containing papers and reports pre- 
sented at the annual conference, is available to outside 
organizations and individuals also. Published in bound 
book form, the volume contains about 500 pages with nu- 
merous forms, charts and illustrations. Single copy is $8.20. 
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Comprehensive Book on Materials Handling 


“Materials Handling Equipment,” by D. Oliphant 
Haynes, gives a complete story of machines and systems, 
what they do and how they do it. The author is an author- 
ity on modern materials handling equipment. 

The book promises its readers a full perspective enabling 
them to spot key areas for study, overall systems to com- 
pare, and new equipment to consider. Publisher is Chilton 
Co. 636 pages. $17.50. 
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SHAWMUT, Inc. 


\y 
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Textile Manufacturers, srocxtTon, mass. 


Stoughton, Mass., Plant, Shawmut, Inc. 


protects its New England plants 


... gets better 


FIRE and BURGLARY protection 


Your system again proved its effectiveness when a 


SAVES 


burglar was apprehended recently at our Stoughton 


plant. This has happened on several occasions and is 
one of the reasons we are so pleased with your automatic 
protection. We believe it is much better than a night 


watchman making rounds once an hour and the cost is 


$10,000 
A YEAR 


much less. We estimate our savings at $10,000 a year. 


<Q 


Shawmut, Inc., manufacturers of worsted 
jersey cloth and the nationally advertised 
McKem-Vanta line of children’s wear, are 
among the thousands of industrial concerns 
that are getting greater security at lower cost 


by protecting their properties automatically. 


At their main plant in Brockton and at the 
Stoughton plant illustrated above, Shawmut 
uses a combination of ADT Central Station 
Burglar Alarm, Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm, and Heating Supervisory 
Services. Mr. Wyner’s statement attests the 
exceptional value of these and other ADT 
Automatic Protection Services in providing 


Aynae. 


J. Wyner 
Vice President 
better protection for property, profits and 
employees’ jobs than other methods, and 


at lower cost. 


May we show you what ADT can do for you? 


Whether your buildings are old or new, 
sprinklered or unsprinklered, there is an 
appropriate ADT Automatic Protection Serv- 
ice to guard against fire, burglary, intrusion, 
heating system failure, and other hazards. 
An ADT specialist will show you how com 
binations of these services can protect your 
property. Call our local sales office if we are 
listed in your phone book; or write to our 
Executive Office. 


Controlied Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORG Aira At lt Own 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue «+ New York 13, N. Y. 
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G. Arthur Blanchet has been 
Be An Income Tax Man These Names Make News named president-elect of the In- 
ternational Association of In- 
INSURANCE MEN year after year can Continued from page 12 surance Counsel. John WW. 
earn big money preparing Income Tax Joanis and James A. Dixon 
Returns full or part time. Instructions were elected vice presidents. 
amazingly simplified. No lessons. No Dr. Walter A. Cutter has been 
typing. Study and practice one week named director of the center 


evenin + h i : 
a tha getty Gian for safety education at New : Erskine N. White 
work. IT'S A HONEY. Particulars free. bales rye say be enone | ie Ereinnd’' Telephone 
Rb ARES is General Education. He suc- | ip a an gt 
ee ee ceeds Dr. Herbert J. Stack, who sok aieied to the 
f sate Sean has become program associate. board of John 


Hancock. 














Ronald K. Richey, vice president 
and general counsel of Central 
Plains Insurance and its life 


Now r affiliate, has been named assis- 
¢ ¢ ¢ the more life | tant manager, legislative bu- 
i. sce reau, of the American Mutual 

° Insurance Alliance. 
Insurance you buy the less | William F. Good, formerly direc- 
tor of agency development, has 
« been made vice _ president— 
you pay per thousand...with agency operation for Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
R. Donald Quackenbush, direc- 


tor of group sales, has been 
” made director of agencies in 


addition. 


Premium Rates | s+): 


vice president and 
formerly supervisor 
of claims for Bi- 


Lincoln National’s new 4-Dimen- | tuminous Casualty, 


has been named 


sional life insurance rates are based on | sr! =! 
age, plan, insurability, and amount of Parks Lee Hay, Sr., founder and 


ins m [Th board chairman of Bankers 
oe Clete you buy, the less Health and Life, Macon, Ga., 


ou pa er thousand died on August 20. 
y P y Pp ‘“ | Eugene W. Bates has been elected 
vice president and actuary of 


These new 4-Dimensional premi- | the ordinary department of 


Western and Southern Life. 


ums are another rea- Clifford H. Folz was named vice 


president and actuary of the 


son for our proud | industrial department. 

hee imme Cia 8 41 cs wate snare dor Bae 
geared to help its field aan, tr waaen 
men. a. 


John J. Jackson, former] i 
The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE charge of wnt Mi as 
INSURANCE COMPANY been named vice president in 


: charge of operations for Ser- 
Fort Wayne |, Indiana vice Fire and Service Casualty, 
Its Name Indicates Its Character subsidiaries of C.I.T. Financial 
Corporation. 
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Group Plans for Students 


Group plans for students, giv- 
ing coverage against medical ex- 
penses incurred 
through accident 
and illness, have 
been announced by 
the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indem- 
nity Company. 

In flexible com- 
binations of coverage, policies are 
written to cover groups of 50 or 
more students enrolled in such 
institutions as colleges, univer- 
sities, technical, and _ business 
schools. 

Coverage is offered either for 
accidents alone, or accidents and 
sickness. Under the accident plan, 
benefits range from $250 to $1,000, 
depending on the plan selected. 
Payment is not conditioned on 
hospital confinement. 

Broader protection is available 
under plans covering against med- 
ical expenses arising from both 
accidents and illnesses, with bene- 
fits to specified limits provided for 
hospital, surgical and nursing ex- 
penses, physicians’ visits, X-ray, 
laboratory and consultants’ fees. 
All sports except varsity lacrosse, 
ice hockey, football and _ soccer 
are covered under the accident- 
expense benefits. Varsity partici- 
pation in one or more of these 
sports may be included in the 
coverage for an additional pre- 
mium. 


For Further Information Circle 232 on Card 


Low-Cost Accident Protection 


Central Standard Indemnity of 
Chicago has introduced accident 
coverages featuring a cost of only 
a dollar a year per thousand. 

The “Round the World and 
Round the Clock” accident estate 
plan is a broad coverage acci- 
dental death policy sold to men 
and women aged 18 to 60 in non- 
hazardous occupations. Minimum 
face amount is $10,000. Maximum 
is $100,000. 


For Further Information Circle 233 on Card 


Comprehensive Major MM 


American Casualty’s compre- 
hensive plan combines the fea- 
tures of basic unallocated medical 
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expense with major medical cover- 
age. Policy pays medical expenses 
for either accident or sickness up 
to $500, after a $50 deductible has 
been exceeded. Thereafter, it pays 
80 per cent of medical expenses 
up to $5,000 or $10,000, depending 
on the plan selected. Benefits are 
paid both in and out of the hos- 
pital. 

There is no rate increase for 
adults or reduction in benefits be- 
cause of attained age. 


For Further Information Circle 234 on Card 


Schedule Disability Policy 


Bankers Security Life of New 
York announces a new kit of acci- 
dent and sickness policies. 

The schedule disability contract 
offers full accident benefits, plus 
one, two or five years’ non-house 
confining disability coverage. For 
house confining illness there is 
lifetime protection. Protection is 
offered on a worldwide basis, with 
level premium and no termination 
age. 


For Further Information Circle 235 on Card 


Individual and Family MM 


Continental Casualty’s Major 
Medical expense coverages for in- 
dividuals and family groups cover 
large medical expenses both in 
and out of the hospital. No limita- 
tions are placed on room and 
board, and surgical expenses are 
paid on a blanket, rather than on 
a schedule, basis. 

After the first $500 or $750 of 
covered expense, the company will 


pay 75 per cent of all covered 
medical expenses to a maximum 
of $10,000 over a two-year period. 


For Further Information Circle 236 on Card 


Zurich-American in A&H Field 


Zurich-American has announced 
a complete individual accident and 
health program for early fall. Pro- 
gram includes a full line of hos- 
pitalization policies; catastrophe 
hospital - nurse - medical - surgical 
expenses; income protection plans, 
and business overhead expense 


plans for the self-employed. 
For Further Information Circle 237 on Card 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information 
about one or more of the policies or 
lines reviewed here, circle on the card 
between pages 73 and 74 the num- 
ber or numbers following those items. 
Write your name and address on the 
card and drop it in the mail. 











Benefits Expanded 


Home Life of New York has 
introduced a new line of expanded 
major medical coverages in both 
the regular and 10-25 group field. 
In the regular group field, Home 
Life’s contracts may be issued on 
either a “calendar year” or “per 
cause” basis. 

Expanded coverages provide for 
full ward and semi-private hos- 
pital room benefits, ambulance 
expenses to and from a hospital, 
and air or rail transportation ex- 
penses to distant points for spe- 
cialized treatment. In the “per 
cause” contracts, once the deduct- 

Continued on page 78 
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is anything 
missing ? 


l} Accident & 
~ Health 


] Hospitalization 
'] Surgical- 
~~ Medical 
(| Catastrophe 
Plans [_] Mortgage A&H 


] Guaranteed 
~~ Renewable 


(_} Cancer and 
Polio 


[_} Association 
Group 


[| CreditA&H 


Something WAS Missing BUT — 
{ | KEYMAN A&H has been added 


NOW — UNITED STATES LIFE’S full ~ 
A&H portfolio is more high-powered 
and competitive than ever before! x 


THE 


FOUNDED 1850 


NITED 
TATES 
re 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 
“Your best friend—in any case” 


Agency Department 

United States Life Ins. Co. 

84 William St., N. Y. C. 

Let’s move ahead together. Send me 
information about the Company and 
facts on [J Life []) A&H [J Group. 
( I am interested in a General Agency. 





Address 








[_] Student Accident 





Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 77 


ible has been satisfied for a single 
illness or disability, insured ex- 
penses from any cause thereafter 
are covered. 

For Further Information Circle 238 on Card 


One-Parent Family Plan 

A family policy issued on the 
life of either parent is a new con- 
tract offered by 
Prudential. Policy 
combines the ben- 
efits of the com- 
pany’s modified 
endowment at 65, 
and the _ benefits 
for children of- 
fered under the regular family 
plan. 

The parent and children con- 
tract is issued to households 
headed by only one parent at ages 
18 to 50. Minimum regular cover- 
age is a unit of $5,000; maximum 
three units. A unit provides $1,000 
term on each child from age one 
to 21. Policy is being sold in all 
states except Massachusetts. 


For Further Information Circle 239 on Card 


Family Unit Security 


Western and Southern Life has 
introduced family insurance in 
the form of a low cost package for 
the family man. 

This family unit security policy 
consists of $2,500 of life paid up 
at 65 on the husband, $1,000 term 
to age 60 on the wife, and $500 
term to age 21 on each child. Pre- 
miums are payable to the policy 
anniversary nearest the husband’s 
65th birthday with a premium re- 
duction on the policy anniversary 
nearest the wife’s 60th birthday. 
Waiver of premium disability and 
accidental death benefits are auto- 
matically included on the hus- 
band. Term insurance benefits be- 
come paid up on the death of 
either the wife or husband. 

On policies of $3,000 and above, 
the company has recently intro- 
duced a family term rider, allow- 
ing a husband to add to his own 
coverage, term protection for his 


wife and children. Benefits are 
similar to those of the family 
unit security contract. Maximum 
amount on the wife is $5,000 or 
not more than half of the hus- 
band’s insurance. Term on each 
child is equal to half that on the 
wife. 

For Further Information Circle 240 on Card 


Now It's Family Group 


Protective Life of Birmingham, 
Ala., has added a family group 
policy to their portfolio. 

Contract insures all members 
of a family group. One unit pro- 
vides $5,000 ordinary life partici- 
pating on the husband plus $1,000 
of term insurance on the wife (if 
she is the same age as her hus- 
band), and $1,000 protection on 
each child from age one to 25. 

Waiver of premium and double 
indemnity benefits are included 
on the father at no additional pre- 
mium deposit, and double indem- 
nity is also included on the mother. 
For Further Information Circle 241 on Card 


Life Paid Up at 90 


A life paid up at 90 contract, 
offered by Eastern Life of New 
York, and titled the “Executive 
Preferred,” has been approved for 
issue in New York. 

The policy provides insurance 
with a level premium for 15 years, 
with a 10 per cent reduction in 
premium thereafter. Cash value 
commencing the first year is the 
full reserve. There is no surrender 
charge. 

A supplementary contract may 
be issued with the basic insur- 
ance. This is a term coverage, in- 
creasing from $100 the first year 
to $2,000 the twentieth year. 

For Further Information Circle 242 on Card 


Family Circle Policy 


Ohio National Life’s family 
circle plan offers whole life cover- 
age on the husband, with term 
protection for the wife to hus- 
band’s age 65, and term for chil- 
dren under 18 to their age 23. 

Minimum amount on the hus- 
band is $5,000, with $1,250 on the 
wife if she is the same age as 
husband, and $1,000 on each child. 
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Maximum is three units. All of the 
company’s usual term riders are 
available with the plan. 


For Further Information Circle 243 on Card 


“Challenger” Added 


The “Challenger,” a low-pre- 
mium life policy available at a 
minimum amount of $25,000, has 
been added to the portfolio of 
California Life. 

Contract is an ordinary life, 
guaranteed low level premium 
policy available to both men and 
women between the ages of 15 and 
65. Substandard as well as stand- 
ard risks will be considered. 


For Further Information Circle 244 on Card 


Family Plan with Endowment 

Life of Virginia is now writing 
family plan insurance in amounts 
from $5,000 to $15,000. 

Each unit of the plan provides 
$5,000 endowment at age 85 on 
the husband with usual nonfor- 
feiture values. If the wife is the 
same age as her husband, the con- 
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tract pays $1,250 term insurance 
to age 85 of husband, and pays a 
pure endowment of $500 to the 
wife at husband’s age 85. Amounts 
vary slightly if the wife is either 
older or younger than the hus- 
band. Term insurance on the chil- 
dren runs to age 23. 


For Further Information Circle 245 on Card 


Retirement Series 


Old Line Life of America has 
added a guaranteed issue series 
to its retirement plan portfolio. 

The series is subject to a group 
minimum of 25 lives and will uti- 
lize a new non-par retirement in- 
come at age 65 plan and non- 
participating 10-pay retirement 
plans. The new policies offer a 
continuance of the company’s 
practice of offering a guaranteed 
minimum of 11 years certain in- 
come at retirement. A new feature 
guarantees a higher five-year cer- 
tain income. Maximum guarantee 
issue limit is $15,000. 

These plans are also available 
as individual policies. 

For Further Information Circle 246 on Card 
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Contracts and Policies Notes 


Continental Assurance has 
adopted a more liberal settlement 
option, permitting the primary 
beneficiary to leave the proceeds 
of a policy on deposit at interest, 
subject to withdrawal and elec- 
tion of any other option at any 
time. Formerly, the election of a 
life income option was limited to 
two years following the death of 
the insured. 

Guardian Life of America has 
introduced an income benefit sup- 
plement rider, to provide comple- 
mentary coverage to that given by 
the Social Security act. With issue 
age limits of 18 to 45, the rider 
provides $100 a month for total 
disability, which is payable to the 
policy anniversary nearest the in- 
sured’s 51st birthday. It is sub- 
ject to a fixed elimination period 
of six months. 

Mutual Trust Life of Chicago 
has increased its non-medical 
limits to $15,000 for ages 0 to 35; 
to $7,500 for ages 36-40, and to 
$2,500 for ages 41-45. 


.. made the easy way 
with the help of the 


PEERLESS 


Dwelling Package insurance 
‘Sales Convincers’ Kit* 


*Consumer Sales Brochure, 
Newspaper Ads, Follow-up Letters, 
Application Forms, Sales Aids, 
Prospect Finding Guide 


RANCE COMPANY - 





marketing briets 


HOW MUCH IS A DOLLAR? Ac- 
cording to compilers of the Con- 
sumers Price Index, the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
has slipped to about fifty-two 
cents in terms of the 1939 dollar. 
How long it will remain where 
it is now is, of course, anyone’s 
guess and everyone’s problem. 
Whether the dollar is worth 
fifty-two cents, twenty-two cents, 
or even a dollar and two cents, 
the question is academic to a 
widow who needs $100 to pay the 
rent. If she has $100, the rent is 


By MEL BLACKBURN, CPCU 


paid; if she doesn’t, she must 
move out. 

Sales increases this year show 
that there is an underlying need 
and demand for life insurance. 
The question for a widow, a child, 
a retired couple—anytime—is not 
only what is this dollar worth? 
It is, do we have dollars? 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING is be- 
ing done now by employers. Be- 
cause it is an idea imbued with a 
spirit of helping others to help 
themselves, an increasing number 
of employers are turning to in- 
sured Employee Benefit plans as 


4 NATIONAL CASUALTY << > 
COMPANY | 


<li a eh 


‘yo 


You'll be going places, too—leaping ahead 
—with National Casualty's sound protection 
—the finest in Disability Income, Hospitali- 


an ideal solution to their “gift 
problem.” 

A one-cent-an-hour raise doesn’t 

ring any bells; a $2,000 Group 
Life certificate does. Both cost 
the same. 
MOST OF US LIVE as if we were 
going to last forever. But how, 
under today’s tax and investment 
conditions, can a family man of 
modest circumstances and good 
expectations create the income he 
needs on retirement, or the in- 
come his family needs when death 
calls the turn? 

It is an absurdity of modern 





Establis 


zation and Surgical coverages for the indi- 
vidual, Family, Franchise or True Group case. 
Guaranteed Renewable Policies Now Available! 


Remember —lIt's Easiest to Sell the Best! 


h 
—highly a build your Own Di 


ct erncatelly agency 
serriteries now avail. 
H cath Particulars 
Div Vou “piational 

Chigan, 
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living that a man can park a $3,- 
600 automobile in his garage, view 
the Early Late Show on a $350 TV, 
with trips to a $400 refrigerator 
during commercials, rent a $100 a 
week summer cottage, send the 
kids to a $50 a week camp, buy a 
$200 encyclopedia, spend $5 a 
week for baby sitters—and then 
claim he hasn’t a nickel for addi- 
tional life insurance. 

Oh, yes, mortgaged to the hilt, 
he may have the audacity to sug- 
gest investing a few bucks in 
equities where he can do “better” 
with his money. Better than 
what? Under what circumstances? 
For whom? 

There is no time left for any 
more nonsense with this man. 
This is the time to get tough. It’s 
not his fault that he doesn’t know 
better, it’s the salesman’s fault. 


HE SAID A MOUTHFUL DEP’T. 
Mr. David S. Gibson, general man- 
ager of purchases, Worthington 
Corp., and president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
New York, has a simple four- 
point rule to guide his buying: 

(1) Is the supplier a reputable 
company? Not necessarily large, 
but a company with assets and 
liabilities in proper proportion? 

(2) Can he meet our particular 
requirements and specifications? 

(3) Can he render service, not 
only after he receives the order 
but even before? In other words, 
does he keep us informed on prod- 
uct developments and improve- 
ments even when we have no spe- 
cific requirements at the time? 

Also, if we do buy the product 
and something goes wrong with 
it, does he give us efficient service 
without a lot of quibbling and 
finger-pointing? 

(4) Price. This is evaluated in 
the light of the first three points. 
Value, rather than price alone, 
determines purchasing. 


“MRS. CONSUMER chooses one 
store in preference to another be- 
cause it provides something ‘ex- 
tra’ — personal service, shopping 
excitement, and friendliness. No 
fuddy-duddy retailer stands a 
chance with the ‘new’ consumer.” 
—W. H. Crawford, president, Na- 
tional Association of Retail 
Grocers. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
NASHVILLE 











For The Man Ready 
For General Agent Qualification 


NATIONAL RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 


(TD. have currently available 


a splendid opening in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee for the man 
ready for General Agent 
operation. 


This opening offers unlimited 
opportunity. National Reserve 
Life has exceeded the Two Hun- 
dred Million Dollar mark of 
Insurance in Force — and is 
continuing its vigorous expan- 
sion program throughout its en- 
tire operating territory ranging 
from California to Florida. 

You are assured complete 
home office cooperation. Write 
for detailed information — all 
correspondence completely 
confidential. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 











For your convenience... 


The reply card on page 73 of this issue can be used to obtain 
additional information about the items which are followed by 
numbers in both the Products and Services and the Contracts and 


Policies departments. 











_ [ TOUCHDOWN! 





| Daniel J. Walsh, President 


@ All-markets coverage 
@ Liberal commission schedules 


@ Modern training program 














| These six points help Home Life agents post consistently 
high scores in the new-business league: 


@ Productive sales aids 
@ Distinctive package plans 
@ Sales-minded management 


Clientele good will carefully cultivated during well over 
a half-century of superior service adds an important 


Home Life agent's 
career advantages. 
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THE HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: Phila., Pa. 


Security and Service Since 1899 
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KENTUCKY 
CENTRAL 


Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 


Home Office: Anchorage, Ky. 


Now in our 55th year of 


service to policyowners. 


District Offices in principal cities 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, West 
Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware 


and Tennessee. 














Home Office Omaha, Nebraska 


GROWING WITH AMERICA 
SINCE 1903 World offers a 
complete line of personal insur- 
ance protection: Life, Accident 
& Sickness, Medical - Surgical, 
Hospitalization. Non-Cancella- 
ble, Guaranteed and Optional 
Renewable. For individuals, 
families, groups and franchises. 


AND STILL GROWING 
World has just released the 
new Business Over-Head Ex- 
pense and Family Group Life 
Insurance Plans. 


T. D. Eilers, President | 
WORLD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA | 











Ad Facts and Folks 


ANTI-INFLATION. The Institute 
of Life Insurance’s new series of 
ads, due to be kicked off with in- 
sertions in the week of October 14, 
will continue the anti-inflation 
theme that was adopted with a 
dramatic mid-year switch last 
spring. 

Always displaying fine feeling 
for a good punch line, the Insti- 
tute’s ad series this year has at 
least one more gem: “The More 
We Pass the Buck, the Less the 
Buck Will Be Worth.” 


PLANS AND PROGRAMS. Home 
Insurance will start sponsoring 
the Jack Benny CBS radio pro- 
gram Sunday, Sept. 29, on all 201 
CBS stations. Audience: estimated 
10,815,000. Magazine ads, direct 
mail, and radio promotion will 
supplement the show, and Home 
representatives will be able to tie 
in with the campaign through 
local stations. 

America Fore put on a 
special radio campaign when it 
sponsored “The Town Crier” on 
WBBM in Chicago for five nights 
during the week of September 9. 
Theme: importance of indepen- 
dent agents and brokers. Reason: 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents meeting in Chicago that 
week. 


WORLD AS A PRIZE. Johnson & 
Higgins, brokerage firm, won the 
American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute’s “Atlas,” annual award to 
the U. S. company whose institu- 
tional ads do the best job of pro- 
moting a strong merchant fleet. 
Agency for the ads: Doremus & 
Co. 

The prize: two-foot illuminated 
globe of the world supported by a 
bronze figure of Atlas. 


Charles Corcoran, Second vice president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, accepted 
an advertising award from the American 
Music Conference, for effective use of 
music theme in advertising. Winning ad 
shows man relaxing with a trombone be- 
cause insurance takes the worry out of his 
future. Kenyon & Eckhardt Agency also re- 
ceived a citation for preparing the entry. 


82,500 SPONSORS. National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents’ 
country-wide ad program is roll- 
ing along well and probably wil! 
make its public debut early next 
year. 

That’s the word from Chicago 
where NAIA held their annual 
meeting last month. Alan H. Mil- 
ler, Hackensack, N. J., NAIA’s ad 
committee chairman, reported lo- 
cal associations and members have 
already contributed $527,000 of 
the $2 million that the campaign 
will cost. 

But the campaign won’t sub- 
stitute for the agent’s selling ef- 
forts, warned Franklin E. Schaffer 
of Doremus & Co., agency han- 
dling the NAIA campaign. Na- 
tional ads “pre-sell” potential 
customers, he pointed out, but 
agents should use local ads to 
tie-in with the national series. 

NAIA’s ad series will stress the 
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advantage of buying fire and 
casualty insurance through an in- 
dependent local agent rather than 
“over-the-counter.” 
WINNINGEST WINNERS. Hard- 
ware Mutuals of Stevens Point, 
Wisc., walked off with 25 awards 
in the annual mutual advertising 
competition of the American Mu- 
tual Insurance Alliance. 

A close second were the Kemper 
Group companies with 23 prizes. 
Third with 13 awards was Ameri- 
can Hardware Mutual of Minne- 
apolis. Grain Dealers Mutual of 
Indianapolis was fourth with 12. 

Winning awards will be dis- 
played October 20-23 when Na- 
tional Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies and other 
mutual groups hold their annual 
meetings in New Orleans. 

In the casualty section of the 
competition, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty (Kemper) topped the list 
with 16 awards, while Hardware 
Mutual Casualty was second with 
10. But the Stevens Point group 
came out on top by winning, 
through Hardware Dealers Mu- 
tual Fire, 15 awards in the prop- 
erty section of the competition. 
In this class American Hardware 
Mutual was second with 13. 


Frank Elston, sales 
promotion manager 
since 1952, has been 
made director of 
sales promotion and 
publications at 
Washington Na- 
tional. 


PACKAGES, PROTECTION, SER- 
VICE. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters kicks off their latest 
ad campaign this month with six 
new, cartoon-quiz appeals on: ad- 
equate insurance, package advan- 
tages, local agents’ service, and 
additional living expense protec- 
tion. 

Ads, to run through next April, 

will appear in Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, This Week, and Farm 
Journal. 
“DESIGN-A-SYMBOL.” Bankers 
National Life wants “a symbol or 
trademark that reflects the per- 
sonality and characteristics of the 
company.” 

So the company is offering 
prizes topped by $200 in U. S. 
Savings bonds to field representa- 
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tives, home office employees and 
their families for the ten best 
sketches of a new symbol. Contest 
closes Oct. 31. 


PR PROGRAM. What is a good 
public relations program? State- 
wide, year-round fire safety pro- 
grams, 108 safe-driving awards 
which earned much public praise 
were the ingredients which en- 
abled the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to win 
the 1957 Bowen Public Relations 
Award. 


Presented at last month’s Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents’ convention, the Bowen 
award goes annually to the state 
group with the best PR activi- 
ties. New York, Hawaii, and New 
Hampshire received honorable 
mentions. 

New Jersey’s safe-driving cita- 
tions went to communities with 
lowest ratios of fatalities to pop- 
ulation. Governor Meyner com- 
mended this part of the agents’ 
efforts on his TV program. 

Continued on page 84 


The kind of agency you operate; 


the kind of agents we want; 


the kind of business that 


will do us both the most good, 


A bulwark of our company since 1799. 


One of the three characteristics of our relationship 


with our agents and assureds: 


QUALITY=-INTEGRITY-FRIENDLINESS 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





Ad Facts 


Continued from page 83 


NEW FACES IN NEW PLACES: 
John N. Cosgrove has moved over 
to executive secretary in charge of 
advertising and publicity for 
Standard Accident, Detroit, and its 
affiliate, Planet. After newspaper, 
reinsurance, agency and magazine 
editorial positions, Cosgrove has 


been in advertising and sales pro- 
motion for American Insurance 
Group for the last ten years. 

Arthur F. Sissons becomes 
director of advertising and sales 
promotion for State Mutual Life 
of America. John D. Drummey 
becomes a company officer as di- 
rector of public relations, the post 
Sissons had held. 

Richard Blouin, Donald Ed- 
walds, and Margaret Reynolds have 
been added as staff writers to the 
public relations department of the 
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What's 
His 


Secret ? 


«+. 29 years with the same firm 
... rose from assistant 
bookkeeper to treasurer...a 
devoted husband and father .. . 

a pillar of the community... 

a gentleman ... but he embezzled 
$55,000 to pay gambling debts. 


It happens all the time. Sometimes it means a firm’s 


involuntary bankruptcy . . . 


always it means a substantial 


loss. Have you protected the businessmen in your 
community? Are you writing blanket honesty insurance 


(fidelity bonds)? 


Too many businesses are not protected. Some employers 
have never been properly approached. You'll hear the 
comment, “Only trusted employees handle our money.” 
But we read about trusted employees committing 
larceny and embezzlement every day. 

The protection is needed . . . be sure you're the one 
who writes it. The Zurich-American field man will be 
glad to help you develop Fidelity Bond business. 


Zurich Insurance Company 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








American Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance. 

NEW AGENCIES: Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark, N. J., has 
signed with the Grant Advertising 
Agency for all the company’s ad- 
vertising through Grant’s New 
York office. 

American Casualty of Read- 
ing, Pa., has appointed the Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for publication 
advertising. 


Donald L. Hopkins 
has joined Life In- 
surance of North 
America as director 
of sales promotion. 
He was formerly as- 
sistant advertising 
manager for State 


Mutual Life. 


PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


New public relations and 
advertising kit has been designed 
for mutual insurance companies 
by the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. Kit 
aims to help companies expand 
programs in: accident and loss 
prevention, conservation of busi- 
ness, and writing new business. 

Companies will 
continue, for the third year, of- 
fering to all independent property 
and casualty agents professionally 
prepared copy and mats for news- 
paper advertising. The six new 
ads for 1957-58 stress the services 
of the local agent and can be used 
by members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents to 
tie in with NAIA’s coming na- 
tional campaign. 

Yationwide Insurance takes 
its first step into major TV spon- 
sorship with the “I Remember 
Mama” program beginning in Oc- 
tober on 35 stations in its 13-state 
operating area. The half-hour 
series on week day nights will 
have at least 16 new films plus 
repeats of some of the most popu- 
lar episodes in the program. 

Kemper Insurance will 
sponsor 15-minute football score- 
boards on NBC-TV this fall fol- 
lowing each of eight nationally 
televised collegiate games. These 
Saturday afternoon features are 
expected to reach six million fam- 
ilies each week through a planned 
network of 86 stations. 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 33 


1. Cutting government 
local, state and federal. 

2. Continuing a balanced fed- 
eral budget and trying to increase 
the surplus. 

3. Making full use of “all fiscal, 
monetary and credit measures to 
promote sound economic growth 
and... curb inflation.” 

4. Restraint by management in 
pricing policies and by workers in 
wage demands. 

5. “Making preservation of a 
sound dollar and encouragement 
of personal thrift fundamental 
principles of government policy 
and action.” 


costs, 


September 24— Peter McDonald, 

vice-president and secretary 
of Crown Life, Toronto, Canada, 
was elected president of Life Of- 
fice Management Association for 
1957-1958. 

Everett H. Lane, president, Bos- 
ton Mutual Life, was elected first 
vice-president, and Charles H. 
Bader, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the Interstate Life and 
Accident, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent of L.O.M.A. at its 34th an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C. 


September 26—Future fire insur- 

ance losses in the mushroom- 
ing suburbs may prove greater 
than has been expected, suggest 
top underwriting executives of 
mutual fire companies at the Mu- 
tual Insurance Technical Confer- 
ence. 

Suburban expansion is outrun- 
ning water supplies for fire-fight- 
ing, building codes, and fire and 
police protection in many areas, 
they agreed. Potential loss seems 
greater for commercial structures 
than for dwellings. 

The shopping center as a fire 
hazard was analyzed at the meet- 
ing by Spencer Cone, Chicago ar- 
chitect whose firm has designed a 
number of them. He said that the 
larger centers should be satisfac- 
tory fire risks, because the key 
unit there is a department store. 
Smaller centers often are inade- 
quately financed, and may be built 
in areas where building codes 
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either are lacking or are not en- 
forced. 


October 1—A detailed plan for 

administering the Vehicle Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Law that 
becomes effective in North Caro- 
lina on January 1, 1958, has been 
developed, Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Edward Scheidt an- 
nounced today. 

The new law provides that on 
and after January 1, 1958, no self- 
propelled motor vehicle shall be 
registered in North Carolina un- 


less the owner, at the ume of 
registration, shows proof of finan- 
cial responsibility. Also such 
proof shall be maintained con- 
tinuously throughout the period 
of registration, Commissioner 
Scheidt stated. Such proof of 
financial responsibility, he said, 
will usually be evidenced by in- 
surance and a certificate of in- 
surance, designated as Form 
FS-1, will be made available to 
policyholders by their insurance 
companies for presentation at the 
time of registration. 

















It is a matter of pride with Kansas 
City Life that each year since the 


One Hundred 

and Seventeen 

Proud Kansas City Life 
Agents Hold This Award 
For 1957 


inception of the Quality Awards in 
1946 more and more of our associ- 
ates have been honored with this 
distinction. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 


Broadway at 
Kansas 


Armour, 


City, Missouri 





Cost-Cutting 


Plenty of New England insur- 
ance executives, company people 
and agents alike, are wielding the 
biggest and sharpest pair of 
shears they can find in a stern 
effort to cut their current costs 
of doing business. The reason, of 
course, is that, despite rising 
sales, they see profit margins nar- 
rowing—sometimes vanishing. 

Inflated labor, material and ser- 
vice costs, rate inadequacies, and 
the exigencies of keen competi- 
tion, all have helped put the 
squeeze on profits. 

It’s a familiar cycle—or, as one 
employee put it as he read a note 
on the bulletin board to watch 
phone calls, “Here we go again.” 
When business is going well, 
everybody is too busy making 
money to worry about extra ex- 
penses and minor costs. But when 
profits dip, the tightening up 
starts anew and cost-reduction 
comes in for a hard look. 

At least one organization has 
wielded the ax on expansion into 
a new territory requiring a 
budget of $6,000,000. They de- 





new england... 


cided: “The cost of money right 
now is too high.” 

Less dramatic, others are slash- 
ing about in the jungle of over- 
head or office costs. Thus: work 
simplification programs; combin- 
ing jobs; delays in hiring new 
people and buying equipment; 
trimming the public relations 
budgets; controlling forms, rec- 
ords and correspondence. 

Perhaps the most frustrating 
cost to management is “paper- 





work.” Every insurance operation, 
from a one-man local agency to a 
large countrywide branch office 
system, requires a mass of cleri- 
cal work and seems to generate 
new thickets of red tape on a ra- 
tio of 4 to 1 for every new em- 
ployee. 

More and more companies are 
setting and enforcing methods 
and procedures designed to cope 
with red tape, ranging from de- 
struction of unneeded documents 
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today’s high value is the challenge confronting 
every agent who has an enduring pride in his pro- 
fession. The services of our field representatives 


are available to agents whenever needed. 
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to the exercise of birth control 
over new forms. 


History teaches us, however, 
that human nature finally tri- 
umphs. When the profit pressure 
begins to ease, costs start inex- 
orably to bulge again. 


Security, New Haven 


The industry has been very 
skeptical about Mr. Norton Simon, 
Los Angeles financial wizard, and 
the changes he and his advisers 
made of a fine old blue-chip New 
England institution. 

Despite Mr. Simon’s outstand- 
ing record of performance as a 
builder with a number of house- 
hold-name enterprises, it is 
thought significant that all are in 
“hard goods” . tangibles. He 
has been less than successful in 
only two endeavors: Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad and Security-Con- 
necticut Group. Both of these 
are “service” organizations. 

The industry also feels it is en- 
tirely fitting that the man who 
contributed so much to making 
the Security synonymous with sin- 
cerity of purpose, former Presi- 
dent Peter J. Berry, is back at the 
helm as chairman of the board. 


Mr. Berry and the ten other 
New England business and com- 
munity leaders who comprise the 
new Board are identified with in- 
tegrity. And, in New England, 
insurance is a business that rec- 
ognizes only one standard — in- 
tegrity. 


Short Shorts 


NYFIRO vs. INA—Quiet ‘huzzas’ 
were heard in Hartford when 
New York Superintendent of In- 
surance Holz upheld Insurance of 
North America’s position of bas- 
ing premium rate reductions on 
dwellings on that company’s own 
expense experience rather than on 
the industry’s 

Supt. Holz said: “It seems to 
me that in the case of an indepen- 
dent filing or a deviation filing, 
expense savings from whatever 
legitimate source or by whatever 
legitimate method may be passed 
to the public in the form of lower 
rates.” 


FIRE TERM RULE REVISIONS 
—The speedy approval by rating 
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authorities of reduced term dis- 
counts pleased (and astonished) 
the underwriters. But, after all, 
some measure of rate increase 
had to be found, and this was the 
most expedient. It increases the 
cost of three-year and five-year 
policies approximately 8 per cent. 

During a period of underwrit- 
ing loss, everyone is quick to point 
out that there is no more incon- 
sistent or irrational practice, re- 
sulting as it does in inadequate 
rates, than that of issuing three- 


year policies for 24% annual pre- 
miums, or five-year policies for 
four annual premiums. Many 
years are needed to recoup the 
last loss dollar laid out on term 
business. 

During a period of underwrit- 
ing profit, however, everyone 
keeps silent concerning the rate 
redundancies in their term blocks 
of business. Then, of course, the 
time lag works in favor of under- 
writers. 

So, moot it be. 
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Irn 1867 when the Silver Engine, 


“America,” 


typified the last word in transportation, the Equitable 
Life of Iowa became the first life insurance company 


in Iowa. 


gram to offer its agents. 


om 


As a pioneer, it had no formal training pro- 


a »£AV' the Company offers its agents a care- 


fully-planned, long-range training program to enable 


them to serve better the insurance needs of the 
public; at the same time, they are assured of 
greater success as career life underwriters. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 








|| A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
essential to flight 


In man’s conquest of the skies, 
balance is fundamental to progress. 
Similarly essential in life insurance is a balance 
of tradition, product and management. 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 














BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 
Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. Jean Conrad Robert A. Richardson 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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YOU aS @ 8 
Can Get FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING — to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable Health 
and Accident Insurance, and Hospital, Surgical and Major Medical. 

TRAINING — to sell all forms of Participating Life Insurance — in in- 
dividual programming, Business Insurance, estate and tax planning. 

TRAINING — to sell Group Health and Accident, Group Life, and 
Salary Continuance Plans. 

TRAINING — to advance into management positions — Field Super- 
visor, General Agent and Home Office. 

All Monarch training is company sponsored and company supported — 

and all new men are company financed. 

Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits for a// salesmen. 

Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 

Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24 1912, AS AMENDED BY THD 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


THE SPECTATOR, Insurance Authority Since 
1868, published monthly—12 issues per year, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 1957. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher T. J. Casper, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; Editor, T. J. V. Cul 
len, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, W. M. Alrich, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; Business Manager, 
None. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each in 
dividual member, must be given.) 


Holders of more than 1 per cent of the capital 
stock outstanding of Chilton Company: Mary M. 
Acton, 260 Sycamore Avenue, Merion Station, 
Pa.; Boenning & Company, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George C. Buzby, 2 East Sun 
set Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Mrs. Beulah 
Fahrendorf, 59 Drake Road, Scarsdale, New 
York; Dorothy S. Johnson, 1115 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Kimberton Hills Farms, Inc., 
1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mabel 
P, Myrin, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mary M. Acton and John Blair Moffett, 
Trustees U/W of Clarence A. Musselman, De- 
ceased, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Beneficiaries: Mary M. Acton and David Acton; 
J. Howard Pew, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. N. Pew, Jr., 1608 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary Ethel Pew, 1608 Wal 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alberta C. Sly, 
149-40 35th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y.; Alberta 
©. Sly, Executrix U/W of Frederick 8. Sly, 
Deceased, 149-40 35th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y., 
Beneficiaries: Albert C. Sly, Alberta C. Sly 
and John E, Sly; Soleil Farms, Inc., 1608 Wal 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charlotte M 
Terhune, 160 EB. 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur- 
ing the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required from 
daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly news- 


papers only.) 
THOMAS J. CASPER 


Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 
day of September, 1957. 
PHILIP J. SHIRE, JR. 


(My commission expires January 7, 1959) 
[sear] 
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Our Future Health 


Continued from page 35 


was tough for some over-optimis- 
tic carriers. He was satisfied 
in 1929 and 1930 that he had been 
a true prophet. 


The question now before every 
health writing insurance com- 
pany, stock or mutual fire, life or 
casualty, is a simple one. If every 
unfavorable economic develop- 
ment is similar to that at present 
evidenced by the high record of 
weekly business failures, are the 
reserves sufficient to withstand 
the claims and the malingering 
that occurs when personal in- 
comes drop? 

Competition is good for any and 
for every business. It must not, 
however, hang a sword of Da- 
mocles over the solvency of its 
every participant. The time has 
come for insurance executives to 
weigh each promise made in their 
health, accident and _ disability 
policies, not in the brightness of 
present day prosperity and infla- 
tionary influences. 

The time is now to go into a 
dark room and in the far light of 
the late twenties and early thir- 
ties, place current policies and 
premium rates in due relation- 
ship to the claims made and the 
malingering encountered in those 
days of adversity. Reflect on how 
the loss claims will be affected 
when a pain in the back is aggra- 
vated by a lost job or discontin- 
ued dividends, by the cries of ill- 
fed children and the demands of 
bill collectors. 











"Good evening sir, could l-er .. . 


mind. Goodbye." 
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SURETY LIFE WANTS AN AGENCY DIRECTOR 


e Liberal salary. 

e Opportunity to qualify for stock bonus. 

e Chance to grow with aggressive company licensed in 11 
western states and Hawaii. 

e Beautiful office in new million-dollar home office building. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY ? 


e Applicant must be between the ages of 30 and 40, college 
graduate, and have agency managerial experience. 
‘> All replies held in strictest confidence. 


WRITE Lewis T. Ellsworth, President 


Surety Life Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box 2520, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 











EXPERIENCED MEN WANTED 
for UNLIMITED Life Insurance 
sales OPPORTUNITIES as: 


1. Salaried Managers 
2. Personal producing General Agents 
3. General Agents who want their own organization. 


Whether you are interested in full-time or brokerage business, we have oppor- 
tunities, the Merchandise and Financing Plans for Full-time Men. We are a 
New England company selling Life, Accident and Health, Family Hospital, Group 
and Major Medical. 

Send complete resume in confidence to Box No. 2 


c/o SPECTATOR, 56TH & CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 39, PA. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged. 
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WHERE ARE YOU? 

If you are in any county in the United States, THE SpecTator’s 
“County Patterns of Insurance Sales” can give you the best estimates 
on how many premium dollars are received from that county in all 
the principal insurance lines. 

WRITE TODAY for more information on “County Patterns,” The 
Spectator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 











- Life OF Coorgia’e Now Beet Sollor! 


*With New Babies Covered Just Eight Days after date of birth. 
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SOMETIMES _ 
IT’S TOUGH ON 
COPY-WRITERS... 


Here we are, headed for Five Billions in 
force sometime in the next few months, 
and it ought to make good copy. 

We thought maybe we could say we will 
have done it quicker than anybody else, 
but the records show the Lincoln National 
and the Occidental started a few years 
after we did. 

We might say it had been done without 
Group or Reinsurance . .. but we do carry 
Group on our own employees although we 
do not sell it otherwise, and back about 
1915 we bought a small company called the 
Arkansas Life. 

Oh, well, it’s a pretty good record, any- 
way. By the end of 1956, only 14 other 
companies in the U. S. and Canada had 
ever done it. 

THE 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MUNICH, GERMANY 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 




















MUNICH MANAGEMENT CORP. 
United States Manager 


70 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 











SOUTHERN OFFICE 
1401 PEACHTREE ST. 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
TELEPHONE TRinity 5-8969 
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Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. « 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 





ALCOA’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF TOMORROW 


takes INA insurance today 





EXTRA VALUE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE Alcoa's aluminum summer Home of Tomorrow will turn to the sun or breeze 





Seventy years ago aluminum came to market as a teakettle. It has 
since found employment in thousands of products. Now Alcoa pre- 
dicts a brighter future for the versatile metal. The home will see more 
of it—in wall coverings, furniture, an aluminum summer home that 
faces “round to the sun, a shimmering gown cut from aluminum cloth 
as silky as a cocoon... 


The pioneer of aluminum relies on the pioneer of insurance. 
Through Alcoa’s broker INA provides blanket liability policies written 
especially to fit Alcoa’s needs with excess coverages on many operations, 

Alcoa gets ‘extra value’ in its insurance through INA’s experience, 
flexible underwriting, vast resources and service in depth. Can you 
give your accounts all this? You can if you represent INA. Talk it 
over with our Service Office people. 

Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America * Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company °* Life 
Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia 


See the complete story on Alcoa in the October issue of North America Fieldman 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 








